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A CAKE PAGE 
Chicago, September 1, 1923. 
TO THE DOMESTIC SCIENCE TEACHERS 
OF THE NATION: 

Certainly the measuring, mixing and baking of cake require not a little 
judgment. Here are just a few tested suggestions that may be of service in 
class work: 

1. The best ingredients are essential—Calumet Baking Powder, for instance. 

2. Great care must be taken in measuring and mixing ingredients. 

3. Pans must be properly prepared. 

4. Oven heat must be regulated and cake watched during baking. Cakes 
require “moderate” oven. Cakes without butter require a cooler and slower 
oven than those with butter. The larger the cake the “slower” the oven. 
A cake must not be moved in oven until it has risen to its full height. Directly 
after baking cake, remove it from the pan and cool. 


These suggestions applied to the following “Reliable Recipes” will produce 
some real cake: 










SNOW CAKE 
14 cup butter 1 2/3 cups flour 
% cup white sugar 2 level teaspoons Calumet Baking Powder 
2 egg whites 1% teaspoon vanilla 






















% cup milk 

Cream the butter, add gradually the sugar and the vanilla. Beat the egg whites 
to a stiff froth and add. Sift the flour and baking powder together thoroughly and add 
to the first mixture alternately with the milk. Add egg after flour. Bake in a moderate 
oven 45 minutes. Cover with boiled frosting. 


CALUMET CREAM CAKE 


3 cups pastry flour Yolk of 3 eggs 

3 level teaspoons Calumet Baking Powder % cup cold water 

1% cup butter Whites of 3 eggs 

1% cups granulated sugar 1 teaspoon orange extract 


Sift flour once, then measure; add baking powder and sift three times; cream 
butter and sugar, add the well beaten yolks, then flour and water alternately, then 
extract, beat long and hard and fold in lightly the well beaten whites. Bake in 
moderately slow oven for 30 to 35 minutes. 


CALUMET SUGAR COOKIES 


9 


2 cups sugar 1 teaspoon Calumet Baking Powder 
1 cup butter 1 teaspoon nutmeg 

3 eggs \% teaspoon cloves 

3 tablespoons water 3 cups flour 


Cream butter and sugar, beat in the whipped eggs, add baking powder and 1 cup 
fiour, then water and spices, add the remaining flour gradually, working in more flour 
until the dough is stiff enough to roll. Sprinkle flour over pastry board. Make a ball 
of the dough, and lay it on the board. Rub the rolling pin with flour and roll out the 
dough into a sheet 44-inch thick. Cut in round cakes, sift granulated sugar over each, 


and bake quickly. 
ALMOND DROP CAKES 










3 cups pastry flour % cup blanched and chopped almonds 
3 level teaspoons Calumet Baking Powder Yolks of 3 eggs 

1 teaspoon cinnamon 2/3 cup melted butter 

Pinch of salt 2/3 cup milk (scant) 

% cup sugar 2 eggs 


Sift flour once, then measure, add baking powder, cinnamon and salt and sift three 
times, then put it in the mixing bowl. Add sugar, nuts, then eggs, butter, then milk 
and flour, beat all together thoroughly, drop in small spoonfuls on well oiled pan and 
bake in a medium oven until light brown. 


Y ours for Real Cake, 


CALUMET BAKING POWDER CO. 
4100-4128 Fillmore Street Chicago, IIlinois 
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Teachers of Shop Work 
$10,000 for Watching this Boy 


What is he getting out of it? 

Is it helping him to be a better citizen? 
Does cabinet making help his arithmetic? 
Wherein is responsibility developed? 

Is he working out his boy energy? 

How will it help him to be self-supporting? 
Wherein is responsibility developed? 

Is he doing it in a practical way? 

Can it be made to help his English work? 
Why do you believe in what he is doing? 


$ $ $ $ §$ $ $ 
Over ten thousand dollars ($10,000) in cash and valuable 
prizes given to teachers of Cabinet Making and Directors of 
Vocational Education having under their charge this activity 
of Vocational School work. 


























We want your thoughts on how to make 
the woodworking or cabinet making de- 
partment more educational in the training 
of boys. We don’t care about the techni- 
cal (or trade) side except as it may relate 
to the educational phase of the subject. 


We believe that cabinet making is re- | 
plete with possibilities for character build- 
ing,—for mental and cultural development. 
We want you to tell us what you think of 
the idea—what you are doing or propose to 
do to emphasize the cultural side of cabi- 
net making in the training of your boys. 


Time for submitting an essay has been extended to 
SEPTEMBER 10, 1923. California and Pacific Coast teach- 
ers are responding in great shape. Get your ideas on paper 
and see them in book form with others in the field. Every- 
one who tries gets a reward. Some will get a share in the 
cash prizes offered. 


Write for Details 


AMERICAN WOOD-WORKING 
MACHINERY CO. 


Rochester, New York 
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TEACHERS NEEDING SUPPLIES 
FOR THE ENSUING YEAR 


Rulers 


Blotters 


Pencils 


Crayons 
Tablets 
Note Books 
Chalk 
Paste 
Ink 
School Papers 
Call Bells 


Paper 
Cutters 


Black Board 
Erasers 


ATHLETIC 


SUPPLIES 


Ce 


7. eee will be greatly bene- 

fited and aided in getting their 
school work smoothly under way by 
having the proper supplies and equip- 
ment. ‘There are many instances yet 
where buying has remained undone 
until the teacher has had an opportunity 
to check over the needs of the school. 
The eleventh hour buyers require a 
really superlative service, both in point 
of delivery and quality of merchandise, 
FIRST because school may now be 
started and delivery is imperative, 
SECOND only a superior quality of 
merchandise can be relied upon to give 
perfect satisfaction in every detail. 
Prompt Attention and Excellent 
Quality are two prominent features in 
our service to the teachers of the 


Pacific Coast. 


Eraser 
Cleaners 


Send for Catalogs 


of 
KINDERGARTEN 
MATERIALS 


985 Market Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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Poster Patterns 
Raffia 


Waste 
Baskets 


Hektographs 


Enamelac 


Water 
Colors 


Modeling 
Clay 


Seat Work 
Liquid Soap 
Drinking Cups 
Mirrors 


Cleaning 
Compounds 


Paper Towels 


Pencil 
Sharpeners 


PLAYGROUND 


EQUIPMENT 


WEBER & CO. 
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PRINTING 


* The Modern Educational Tool 


PRINTING IS AN INDUSTRIAL ART THAT COMBINES CULTURAL AND 
MANUAL EDUCATIONAL ADVANTAGES 


Language-tre raw material of Print- 
ing is language—any language. Through the art 
of Printing the pupil is brought into close 
contact with the best literature and a desire is 
aroused for greater knowledge of the mechan- 
ics of language. 


Spelling-creater appreciation of accu- 
racy is aroused by means of printing. The 
sight-sense pupils are most readily taught 
spelling through type composition. 


Gramma VY’-Abstract methods of teach- 


ing this important subject are uninteresting. 
Motivate grammar by means of Printing. 


Art-the principles of design are always 
taught in connection with Printing—“The Art 
Preservative of all Arts.” 


Punctuation—«coia Type” demands 
a proper use of punctuation marks. Commas, 
periods, colons, semicolons, quotations, excla- 
mation and question marks mean something 
to the pupil who is taking printing instruction. 


Mathematics-tne mathematical 
problems in Printing are interesting and can 
be used in any grade from the sixth to the 
high school. 


Drawing-Freehana and ‘Geometrical 


drawings are used freely in Printing. 


Science-the theory of light, heat and 
electricity should always be correlated with 
Printing. The laboratory problems should be 
the making of paper, ink and printers’ rollers, 


Superintendents of schools and principals are urged to request further 
information about Printing—the Modern Educational Tool. Write to 


F. K. Puttuips, Manager of Education Department 


American Type Founders Company 


300 Communipaw Avenue, Jersey City, N. J. 


Selling Houses in most of the Principal Cities. 
Let Us Tell You of the Nearest One. 
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TYPEWRITERS 


FOR SCHOOL WORK 


School boards, superintendents and 
others interested in the educational 
field, when considering typewriter 








equipment will look into the follow- 
ing questions: 


1. What ts the first cost? 
2. What is the cost of upkeep? 
3. Will the service rendered be 


prompt and efficient? 


4. Will the results be good from 


an instruction standpoint? 


5. Which machine will enable the 
typist to get the best result with 


the least effort? 


We believe that we can satisfy you 
on all these questions if you will give 
us the opportunity. We shall be 
pleased to send full particulars, if 
you will drop us a line. 


pa DPS UUE SOS 





hae 


L. G. Smith & Bros. Typewriter Co, 
Factory and Executive Offices 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

432 MARKET STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 





Send for 
Your Copy 


ag 


Free Free 





CREATING 
THE 


PLAYGROUND 


A valuable guide for those in- 
terested in play problems. Contains 
suggestions on financing both city 
and rural playgrounds and _ other 
vital relating data which makes it 
a book you will want to keep for 
reference. 


Send for your Copy 
IT IS FREE 


THE EVERWEAR 
Manufacturing Company 


Represented by 


C. F. WEBER & CO. 


San Francisco 


Los Angeles 
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THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCY oo goncccy, Catitornia 


nadumesaiia Free. Experienced and Successful Teachers Constantly in Demand. 
Other Fisk Offices: Boston, New York, Pittsburgh, Memphis, Birmingham, Chicago, Denver, 
Portland, Los Angeles. Send to any office for registration forms and circulars. 
















Professional Placement for Progressive Teachers Discriminating Service to School Officials 


THE J. M. HAHN TEACHERS AGENCY 


Rests on a record of ten years of successful teacher- name in California. 
Serves all Educational Institutions—Kindergartens, Elementary and Second- 
ary Schools, Normal Schools, Colleges, and Universities. 

No registration fee Correspondence invited 


J. M. HAHN Rooms 35-38, 2161 Shattuck Ave 
Blanche Tucker } Managers Phone Berkeley 811 Berkeley, California 








Coddington Teachers Agency 


Sixteenth Year 


533 Citizens National Bank Building 
Los Angeles, California set Phone 14531 


—______ 
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DIPLOMAS 


WITH LEATHER COVERS—IN ALL SIZES 


PACIFIC ENGRAVING CO. 


316 Weat Pico Street Los Angeles 
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The Draper Sanitary 
Roller Shade 
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The Draper line of Adjustable 
Cotton Duck Shades 


Manufactured by 
The Luther O. Draper Shade Co., 
Spiceland, Ind. 


Are distributed by 


. C. F. WEBER & CO. 


985 Market Street 
San Francisco 


Design, Construct and Install Modern Unit 
Scenery, Fabric and Velour Curtains, Proper- 
ties and Lighting Effects. Also Maintain a 
Helpful Service Gratis. Drops or Complete 
Productions for Rent. 


NEW LOS ANGELES STUDIOS 


Fountain, Bates & Effie Streets 
(Sunset Blvd, near Hollywood Blvd.) 


SAN FRANCISCO STUDIOS 
1873-83 Mission Street 
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IT COMBINES, AS WILL BE FOUND IN NO OTHER, THE GREATEST 
STRENGTH AND DURABILITY, THE MOST HANDSOME APPEAR- 
ANCE, THE MAXIMUM OF COMFORT AND CONVENIENCE, 
THE ACME OF DESIGN AND FINISH. 


ONE-PIECE DOUBLE PRESSED STEEL STANDARDS. 
NO WELDING TOGETHER OF SEPARATE PARTS. 


This desk is also made in adjustable pattern No. 132 
Sizes: One, Three and Five. 


SERVICE: We have a large stock of desks in our Los Angeles ware- 
house. Your order will be shipped the same day of receipt. 


Emergency orders for school supplies given special attention. 


If the Schools Use It, We Supply It 





OOK ma 
426-428 WEST SIXTH STREET LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
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Flaraine -- the Man 


EVER have we seen such sadness and depression in San Fran- 
N cisco as in the hours following announcement of the passing of 

President Harding. Even at the time of the great catastrophe 

of 1906, when we came to San Francisco as representative of 
the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce, and found ruin and desolation, 
there was less of grief and dejection than there was on the evening of 
August 2 and the days following. There was a universal feeling of per- 
sonal loss. People went about the streets quietly and reverently. They 
spoke of the President in terms of praise, not lightly or with censure or 
criticism. When on the evening of departure of the President’s train for 
Washington, and the streets were packed by thousands, there was no 
noise, no confusion, no elbowing or jostling. .A hush was upon the city 
and a mantle of reverence and affection upon its people. 

There is a lesson here for the children in the schools. Too often are 
our public officials held up for ridicule. Personal ambitions or animos- 
ities or selfish interests or narrow vision call forth from us condemnation or 
criticism of those in high position, when we are entirely ignorant of motives 
that prompted their actions or of facts and conditions surrounding them. 
Always should those who have been appointed or elected to serve, be 
accorded the honor and dignity befitting the office. Only under such 
conditions can we hope to secure as public servants the best men and 
women of our generation, and only as we choose as leaders those best 
qualified to serve, can a Democracy justify itself. 

And another lesson for the boys and girls of the schools, is the dignity 
and glory of simplicity. President Harding—the man—will go down 
in history. Power did not isolate him from the people; success did not 
lead to corruption or pride. He was not vain or haughty or ambitious. 
He believed in native goodness and virtue and every day honesty. He 
believed in people and his confidence and belief in them led to confidence 
and belief in him, even on the part of those who differed with him in 
political opinion. Quiet, forceful, reverent, a common man coming to 
the highest office in the gift of the people, from a boyhood of toil and 
hardship, Mr. Harding demonstrated in his life those most uncommon 
and desirable qualities without which no man can be truly great. 

The schools may well devote valuable time in considering the lives 
and accomplishments of such characters as our late President. In so 
doing we shall tend to develop a better citizenship and change the words 
of Shakespeare to read: ‘‘The good that men do lives after them.” 

ARTHUR H. CHAMBERLAIN. 
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Education Association and World Con- 
ference, we were much pleased with the 
excellent publicity given the various sessions 
by the press of San Francisco, Oakland and the 
Bay Region. Throughout the state there were 
splendid telegraphic reports. 
WORLD Criticism has been brought 
CONFERENCE _ that the press of the country 
AND N.E. A. — generally gave several times 
as much space to a prizefight 
in a northwest state, as to the meetings of a 
World Conference participated in by delegates 
from 52 civilized countries of the world. It 
is a source of satisfaction, however, to be able 
to state, that never has a meeting of the National 
Education Association had so much or so good 
publicity as was accorded the 1923 sessions. 
Each succeeding annual convention of the 
National Education Association, should, of 
course, be better than the last. Especially 
significant was the 1923 meeting held at the 
same time and in conjunction with the World 
Conference on Education. There was a certain 
seriousness of purpose that prevaded all sessions 
from first to last, and more than in any other 
year perhaps, did the speakers confine them- 
selves to problems of first importance. Dr, A. 
0. Thomas, as Chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, arranged a program well 
balanced and calculated to bring out for dis- 
cussion the outstanding problems now confront- 
ing the various nations participating. The con- 
ference broke up into groups and the findings 
and conclusions of these groups together with 
resolutions and recommendations went up to 
the various plenary sessions for final action. 
To the close observer of the work of these 
various groups and of the plenary meetings, one 
‘act stands out more prominently than any 
other. Leading educators and thinkers from 
whatever nation are in the last anaylsis at 


LD) URING the meetings of the National 


EDITORIAL [4 


4: 


work upon the solution of the same great prob- 
lems. There is variance, of course, as to detail 
and method, but the fundamental thought in 
whatever country is toward the same end and 
will be one of the greatest elements in bringing 
together for common purposes, peoples who are 
separated by geography and race and color, 
rather than in ideas and ideals. Fundamentally 
there are more elements in common than in 
divergence among thinking peoples of whatever 
creed or country. 

President Owen of the N. E. A., together with 
the officers of the general Association and the 
department heads, are deserving of high praise 
for their attention and devotion to a meeting, 
the results of which can not fail to be far-reach- 
ing. The local Oakland-San Francisco commit- 
tee handled the convention to the eminent satis- 
faction of the entire country and state. There 
was a splendid organization with Superintendent 
Fred M. Hunter as Chairman, and but for the 
fact that time was consumed in traveling from 
one city to the other, there was little to be 
desired. In such a situation, it would have 
been better had all meetings during a given 
day been held in one city, these meetings to be 


- followed by a day of meetings in the other 


city. As it was, a delegate would frequently 
miss a much desired meeting in order to reach 
a meeting on the opposite side of the bay, and 
in the end lose out entirely. We had occasion 
to remark facetiously that the next time a joint 
meeting of the N. E. A. and World Conference 
was held at the bay, we should advise the 
placing of exhibits and the holding of the con- 
ferences on the ferry boats, that all might have 
opportunity of full and undisturbed participa- 
tion therein. 

More than is ordinarily the case, the speakers 
were on time and the presiding officer kept the 
speakers within their time limits. There were 
however, too many speakers upon a given pro- 
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gram. We have had occasion to make this 
same comment upon every N. E. A. program 
for a number of years past. It is a common 
fault whether of local, state or national meet- 
ings. Much better would be the results were the 
five, six or seven speakers reduced to two and 
never more than three with the additional time 
devoted either to general discussion, or the 
meeting adjourned so as to provide opportunity 
for individual conferences and plans for com- 
mittee work, etc. But whatever weaknesses are 
still to be found in the teachers’ institute, state 
meeting or national association, the time and 
cost entailed is nothing as compared with the 
far-reaching results they serve. A. H.C. 


- | 


HE public mind is sometimes prone to 
a: imagine that little progress is being made 
throughout the nation in applying the 
principles of thrift and economy to the prob- 
lems of everyday life. It should be understood 
that all right thinking people are thoroughly in 
accord with common sense 
PROGRESS - practices in the field of thrift 
IN THRIFT and conservation. Here in Cali- 
EDUCATION fornia, for example, we all 
know thoroughly well that in 
the matter of state expenditures, there are 
ample opportunities for economies to be prac- 
ticed. It goes without saying, however, that 
frequently what appears on the surface to be 
an economy measure, through the saving or non- 
spending of money, is the worse kind of spend- 
thrift practice. Proper economy may consist 
in proper spending. 

During the recent N. E. A. Convention, a re- 
port on thrift was made to the delegates by the 
chairman of the Committee on Thrift Education. 
It is significant to note that the Committee was 
formed eight years ago at the time of the An- 
nual Meeting of the N. E. A. in California. In 
presenting his report of progress the chairman 
drew the attention of the delegates to the work 
in thrift education that had been carried on 
during the year in various centers throughout 
the nation. Special emphasis was given the 
course of study in thrift, as it has been made 


a part of the curriculum of the elementary and 
high schools of Oakland. This preliminary 
course of study is illustrative of the principles 
of thrift as applied to problems and projects 
in the various school subjects. The course has 
been published in pamphlet form by the Com- 
mittee on Thrift Education, copies to be ob- 
tained on request from Arthur H. Chamberlain, 
Chairman, Phelan Building, San Francisco. 


Far seeing educators realize fully the need 
for an understanding of thrift principles; the 
necessity for inculcating thrift habits; the call 
for everyday practices of thrift in the lives of 
the people—in short, how thrift may be made 
a part of the school course of study as the only 
feasible plan for training future generations in 
the habits of economy and in an understanding 
of the wickedness of useless waste and ex- 
travagance. The work from kindergarten to 
high school should be carried on in conjunction 
with major subjects of instruction — English, 
the social studies, arithmetic, health education, 
science, vocational work, home economics, 
drawing, physical education, industrial arts. 
Projects and problems in abundance show how 
the work in English may be enriched and made 
to function in all school studies; the arithmetic 
is practicalized and carried over into everyday 
activities; the social studies, civics, citizenship, 
Americanization, biography, take on meaning 
and significance. Students are led into—not 
away from—a desire to save and spend wisely; 
to evaluate time and guard the health; to hus- 
band the resources of nature for the benefit of 
future generations. 


Thrift thus taught does not add to the pres- 
ent over-full curriculum. When thus integrated, 
the course of study, while enriched, is really 
simplified. The committee on thrift education 
urges upon classroom teachers, principals, and 
supervising officers the need for experimenta- 
tion and actual application of thrift work in the 
public schools. 


During the sessions of the World Conference 
on Education, attention was focused upon the 
need for thrift, the result being a resolution by 
a committee appointed for the purpose, the 














committee consisting of Mr. Harry Charlesworth, 
General Secretary of the Teachers Federation, 
British Columbia; Mr. George Pringle of Edin- 
burgh, Scotland and Arthur H. Chamberlain, 


Chairman. The resolution was as follows: 


“Realizing in this period of world reconstruc- 
tion the vital importance of thrift in the 
economic life of every nation— 


BE IT RESOLVED that we, the delegates 
assembled in the World Conference on Educa- 
tion favor the appointment of an International 
Committee on Thrift which shall study all phases 
of the problem and issue reports which shall 
be made available in all countries.” 


We shall watch with interest the result of 
this resolution and the development of the thrift 
idea during the present period of unrest and 


readjustment. A. H. C. 


California charged that school children 
were being used for political propaganda. 
This charge was immediately met by State Sup- 
erintendent Will C. Wood in a challenge that 
cases be specifically cited to prove the charge. 
The State Superintendent 
WHERE announced publicly that 
IS THE on proof of any such 
“PROPAGANDA”? _ case, the same would be 
summarily dealt with. 
Now comes Mayor F. W. Atkinson of Watson- 
ville, publisher of the Watsonville Record, who 
is quoted at length in the San Francisco 
Chronicle of August 6. Mayor Atkinson, at- 
tracted by Wood’s request for specific informa- 
tion, wrote to the Governor revealing “What the 
Governor’s office brands as a flagrant misuse 
o! school textbooks, to spread educational prop- 
inda.”” Quotations from the letter follow: 
“While Governor Richardson and Mr. 
Wood are on this subject, we would like to 
call attention to a matter which seems to 
‘lave escaped attention. We have never 


seen it referred to in any discussion of the 
school situation. 

“By whose authority, for example, was 
the propaganda inserted in the school text- 
books comparing, to the disadvantage of 


S OME weeks ago Governor Richardson of 
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county officers, their salaries with those of 
the school officials > 


“Also, by whose authority was prop- 
aganda inserted in the school textbooks 
giving the children a cynical view of city 
officials, many of whom devote their time 
to public work without pay? By whose 
authority was propaganda inserted in the 
textbooks to convey the idea that city 
officials are corrupt and use their positions 
for petty grafting? 

“The schools of California are using an 
arithmetic, Book 3 of the California State 
Series, by Edwin Lee Thorndyke of the 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University, 
New York. 


“One of the amazing examples in this 
arithmetic gives hypothetical salaries of the 
superintendent and the various county of- 
ficers in County A, County B, County C. 

“The problem follows: “Express each of 
the salaries of County A as a per cent of 
the salary of the superintendent of schools. 

“*How much higher is the salary for 
Sheriff in these three counties than the 
average salary for the superintendent of 
schools >?” 

“The City X and the City Y appear in 
another problem: 

‘* ‘What per cent of the total expenses for 
schools in City X was for teachers’ salaries ? 
The same in Y. Which city probably had 
the better teachers? 

***A\ man in City Y claimed that if the 
city had not bought its coal from friends 
of politicians at high prices, and hired 
friends and politicians to make repairs that 
were not needed, the expense of coal could 
have been reduced. 

“If the money so saved had been spent 
to get better teachers, by what per cent 
could the teachers’ salaries have been in- 
creased?” 

“The question raised by the above need 
not be one of teachers’ salaries, but merely 
of the flagrant misuse of the textbooks and 
the school children of the state to put over 
an idea, 

“To the credit of the teachers be it said 
that many of them probably do not use 
these examples, but there they are in Book 
3, and they form a part of the prescribed 
studies. 

“It will be a new idea to county officers 
that they are being overpaid. 

“To the conscientious city officers of 
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the country, who to their own private prob- 
lems add the burdens of a devoted public 
service, it no doubt will refresh them in 
their labors to feel that the little chil- 
dren of the public schools are being given 
cheap and cynical opinions of them and 
of their work. 

“It is often charged that there is alto- 
gether too much bolshevism in our colleges 
and universities. Does it help the condi- 
tion any to begin thus early to discredit 
government in the minds of the young?” 


If this letter were not ludicrous it would be 
pathetic. We almost feel we should apologize 
for using good space to reproduce it, or to enter 
into a discussion thereon. It is a fact, how- 
ever, that many well meaning people may be 
influenced by the communication. Those who 
thoronughly analyze the situation will brand 
the whole matter as silly and puerrile. It is almost 
unthinkable that the mayor of a city or the 
editor of a paper could permit himself to send 
out such a diatribe. That the governor would 
for a moment put his sanction upon such pro- 
nouncement, is regrettable. 


For years one of the criticisms brought upon 
the public school, was that in arithmetic for 
example, the problems presented were not prac- 
tical, everyday problems. Indeed the criticism 
was in a large degree justified. The arithmetic 
in question, whatever else may be said of it, 
abounds in problems that are taken from real 
life. There is every reason for the comparison 
of salaries of various county officers. To 
question the authority on which the material was 
inserted in the book is to show absolute ignor- 
ance in the matter of authorship. The book 
in question was compiled and published long 
before Governor Richardson announced his in- 
tention to enter the race for the governorship 
and long before Mrs. Pierce announced her 
ambitions to serve as a member of the Board 
of Control. 

And again, are our newspaper editors and 
governors so little informed that they do not 
know that there are city officials who do lend 
themselves to corruption in city government? 
Have honest officials anything to fear from a 
statement of the fact? Is it not time that the 


children in the schools were from the begin. 
ning taught that good citizenship demands hop. 
esty and integrity in public as well as in private 
affairs? One could imagine from this letter 
that the much abused term “propaganda” cop- 
sisted in teaching usable and practical things jn 
arithmetic, and in pointing out the benefits of 
good citizenship. 

One of the worst features in this communica- 
tion and indeed where the propaganda really 
lies, is the fact that the letter is intended to 
antagonize various county officials, so that 
they will look with suspicion upon schoo! sup- 
erintendents and others who are occupying posi- 
tions of trust in the schools. The problems cited 
by the article itself, do not in any way reflect the 
impression that county officials are overpaid. 
But if our governor and editor admit that these 
county officers, other than school superintend- 
ents, are not overpaid, which they are not, what 
will they say, we ask, regarding the all too 
meagerly paid county superintendent of schools? 

Our Editor and our Governor will find before 
they have finished with this matter that they 
sadly erred in their attempt to answer our 
State Superintendent. A. H.C. 


HE new member of the State Board of 
Education, Mr. T. M. Storke, is editor 

and publisher of the Santa Barbara News. 

One occupying such position may be presumed 
to possess a background and appreciation o! 
education for beyond that of the otherwise 
well informed man. We fear 


“OUTRAGE such is not the case. An 
UPON editorial in the July 26th issue 
TAXPAYERS” of his paper, under caption, 


“An Outrage Upon  Tax- 
payers,” would seem to indicate clearly that 


Mr. Storke is a man of little vision or is per- 
mitting the personal element or local politics to 


cloud his better judgment. Note the following 
from his pen in disapproval of the action of 
the Board of Education of Santa Barbara in 
increasing the cost of supervision in that city 
through more adequate salaries for Superin- 
tendant and others of the administrative staf, 
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and in appointing the Superintendent for a four- 
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year term. The editorial says: 


“The salaries affixed are as follows: 
Paul E, Stewart, who does not teach a 
single lesson, and who never has taught 
anything but an elementary school, 
$5600.00. To Eldon Ford, who does not 
teach, $3300.00; he is to assist Paul E. 
Stewart in doing nothing. Homer Martin 
zets $4500.00 for not teaching in the Santa 
Barbara high school; Miss C. E. Dengate 
gets $2100.00 for assisting Paul E. Stewart, 
who does not teach, and she receives also a 
per annum of $300.00 for acting as secre- 
tary of the board of education. The clerk 
in the office receives $120.00 per month for 
assisting the superintendent, who does not 
teach, and Mildred McCaleb, the stenog- 
rapher, receives $100.00 per month for 
stenography work for the superintendent 
who does not teach. W. F. Rodehamel, 
who, by the way, is the son-in-law of the 
mayor of the city of Santa Barbara, has 
had his compensation increased to $215.00 
per month as the official carpenter of the 
schools. 

Now this is going some. Just what right 
the present school board had to enter into 
a contract with the superintendent of 
schools for a period of four years is a 
matter of great wonder to men who know 
anything about law. The board of educa- 
tion had no more right to enter into a con- 
tract for a definite term of office for a 
definite salary with the superintendent of 
schools, than the board of supervisors have 
the right to enter into a contract with any 
officer of the county for any period at a 
definite salary. 

He was brought here at a salary of 
$3500 per year. His success in the public 
schools of the city of Santa Barbara has 
not been such as to warrant the board of 
education in increasing to $5600.00 his 
compensation. He is a man of no great 
educational ability. He is not a man that 
the average citizen of the city of Santa 
Barbara would desire to hold up as a pat- 
tern of good citizenship.” 


great savings are effected through good organi- 
zation and far sighted and adequate supervision ? 
With a public press too many times inspired by 
political motives or powerful interests, ready to 
defame and tear down and discredit, is it any 
wonder we find difficulty in securing strong men 
and women to enter and remain in public school 
administration? Many who read such an article 
may be persuaded that the taxpayers’ money 
is put to improper use in exorbitant salaries. 
The effect is not upon Mr. Stewart alone, who 
has made for himself a name far beyond the 
confines of Santa Barbara, but upon the whole 
field of education. The public schools are by 
far the greatest asset of the community. It is 
a shame and disgrace that those who know 
so little of administration or of the actual 
value of education should be so placed that by 
pen or official action they may do violence to 
our most cherished institutions. AM. C. 


and groups that assembled under the pro- 

gram of the World Conference on Educa- 

tion, resulted in a number of resolutions and 
declarations that should be of great moment in 
the economic, social, industrial and educational 
life of the peoples com- 


+ HE various conferences, sub-conferences, 


INTERNATIONAL posing the various con- 
EDUCATION ferences. Following a 
QUARTERLY discussion of the place of 


the educational journal in 
the development of the public school by Dr. 
Winship and the present writer, the latter pre- 
sented the following resolution that received 
unanimous endorsement: 


“In whatever civilized country, the 
fundamental principles underlying educa- 
tion in its broad meanings; the social at- 
titudes; the human institutions have or 
should have common foundations. No 
channel is more effective for proper under- 


Is it possible that Mr. Storke does not know 
that the Board of Education is acting legally 
and wisely in securing Mr. Stewart for a four- 
year term? Is it possible he is so unacquainted 
with proper economy measures, and efficiency 
in administrative affairs as not to know that 


standing than is the printed page of the 
magazine, the periodical, the bulletin, the 
pamphlet, the monograph. 

BE IT RESOLVED therefore, that this 
conference consider ways and means for 
establishing an International Education 
Quarterly. This should be an international 
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review of reviews, culling the best and 
most fundamental thought as given in the 
pages of the various educational publica- 
tions of the nations and so organized and 
edited as to make the material of the 
greatest value to all.” 

As we have often pointed out, the strength 
of the educational press of the country should 
be mobilized. With effort concentrated and 
centered and with emphasis placed upon mat- 
ters of fundamental importance rather than 
upon that which is superficial or obsolete, the 
educational press could be made a tremendous 
power. As indicated in the resolution the time 
is perhaps opportune for the establishment of a 
publication of international scope. In the pages 
of this periodical should be featured the out- 
standing facts and discussions pertaining to 


Such an 


assembling would reveal common thought and 


education in the various countries. 


understanding far beyond what the average well 
informed person would suppose to exist. 


A. H. C. 


HERE are before the State Supreme 
a: Court of California, a number of cases 
at law, decision upon which will prove 
momentous to the cause of education in the 
state. These cases have been brought on man- 
damus proceedings by a number of the com- 


missions, bureaus and depart- 


STATE ments that are altogether or 
BUDGET partly self-sustaining. One 
SITUATION question at issue is, whether 


the fees collected by one or 
another of these departments for example, shall 
be placed to the credit of the department, or 
whether all such fees shall go into the general 
fund to be used for the payment of any legiti- 
mate expense as provided under the Governor's 
budget. It is the contention of Governor Rich- 
ardson and of Mrs. Nellie Brewer Pierce, the 
chief budget-maker, that these moneys may not 
be all :ated to their various departments, but 
are to be included in the general fund. Thus 
Controller Ray L. Riley is confronted with a 
serious problem and he dare not draw warrants 
to pay legitimate and outstanding bills until he 


is certain of his position and that litigation 
will not follow. Hence these test cases, 

Attorney General Webb has advised (op. 
troller Riley that the special funds have noi 
been abrogated by the Budget Act which was 
enacted by the people as an initiative measure. 
or by the Budget Bill passed by the last |evis- 
lature. The Board of Control, however, holds 
the opposite view. The cases in question were 
heard before the Supreme Court sitting en banc 
at Los Angeles on August 8. The case of \W)j!! 
C. Wood versus Riley was the first to be heard. 
The State Superintendent requires that the Con- 
troller turn over one percent of an appropriation 
of some $2,000,000 to meet the expenses in- 
cident to the administration of the various state 
Wood does not ask for ad- 
ditional money but only that one per cent of 
the appropriation be applied to administrative 
purposes. Mr. Wood was represented by Devlin 
& Devlin, the state by Andrew F. Burke. 


Other cases were those of the Railroad Con- 
mission against the Controller, the latter having 
refused to credit the Commission with certain 
moneys collected and sent in by them. The 
Western Shore Lumber Company in its case, 
presented a phase of distinct interest to the 
schools of the state. Certain lands were sold 
by this company to the state some years ago. 
The papers were properly drawn and an initial 
payment made with agreement for annual pay- 
ments of $15,000. The governor maintains that 
the legislation providing for the annual pay- 
ment is superseded by the Budget Act. Should 
the Supreme Court so decide, even though the 
point involves a statutory rather than a con- 
stitutional provision, the question might later 
arise as to whether the Budget Amendment 
takes precedence over Constitutional Amend- 
ment No. 16. 

The California Teachers’ Association has re- 
tained the firm of Morgan & Hill of Los An- 
geles to act as Amicus Curia. As a Friend of 
the Court we are in a position to watch pro- 
ceedings at every step. Following the argu- 
ments that were made on August 8th, briefs 


are now to be filed. These briefs must be filed 


teachers’ colleges. 
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by the contestants within two weeks, the state 
being given ten days for answer. It is then 
expected that the Court will permit an additional 
ten days for reply by the petitioners. 

A.H. C. 


Parent-Teacher Associations represents 

the organized mothers of the state. This 
powerful organization with its more than 80,000 
members is the strongest state body in the na- 
It has something like 950 local organiza- 
tions in California. Dur- 

ing the past year this 


T HE California Congress of Mothers and 


tion. 


THE 
PARENT-TEACHER 
ASSOCIATIONS 


magazine has from 
month to month pre- 
sented articles prepared 
hy members of this association. These articles 
have given teachers generally a much better 
understanding and appreciation of the fine con- 
structive work being done throughout Califor- 
nia by the many Parent-Teacher Associations. 
It has been increasingly apparent that while 
this organization and the California Teachers’ 
Association should each preserve its distinctive 
unity, it was highly desirable for the members 
of each organization to know more about the 
others’ work. 


As a result of the feeling and after full con- 
sideration the congress at the annual convention 
held in Stockton last May by resolution unani- 
mously adopted the Sierra Educational News 
as its official state magazine. This issue of the 
publication is the first carrying the Official De- 
partment. Teachers will find in this Depart- 
ment a splendid article by Mrs. Hugh Bradford, 
State President, with brief notes from the State 
Chairmen of Departments, each giving a brief 
idea of the work to be done during the coming 
year and of the cooperation desired from the 
schools. A note from State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction Will C. Wood calls upon the 
teachers to cooperate in every possible way with 
the Parent-Teacher Associations. 

All this is as it should be. The mothers and 


the teachers of California have a common aim, 


and that, the welfare of the child. With 
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separate organizations representing home and 
school but with the same practical ideals, such 
cooperation is certain to continue to result in 
bettering school conditions generally through- 
out California. Teachers are urged to read 
from month to month material in this official 
Parent-Teacher Association Department. In a 
similar way the body of the magazine will serve 
to acquaint the organized mothers of California 
with the plans and policies of the teachers of 
the state. Such cooperation work can only 
results in good. J. A. B. 


tional changes since our last issue ap- 


N MONG a number of significant educa- 


peared, three only are to be mentioned 
briefly. Dr. W. W. Campbell becomes President 
of the University of California, succeeding Dr. 
David P. Barrows, resigned. Detailed announce- 
ment of Dr. Campbell’s ap- 


IMPORTANT pointment was made in our 
EDUCATIONAL February, 1923 issue. His 
CHANGES active induction into office 


occurred at the beginning of 
At this writing there is every 
evidence that President Campbell is in entire 
sympathy with the public school program in 
this state. Attention is called to a significant 
statement appearing over his signature and pub- 
lished elsewhere in these pages. 


Dr. W. W. Kemp, formerly of the Depart- 
ment of Education, University of California, 
and more recently President of the State 
Teachers’ College at San Jose, has accepted 
appointment as Dean of the School of Educa- 
tion, succeeding Dr. Alexis F. Lange, resigned. 
Dr. Lange, who in recent months has not been 
in the best of health, carried on certain of his 
duties until the close of the year. 


the summer. 


Succeeding President Kemp at San Jose is 
Dr. Edwin R. Snyder, for years the Commis- 
sioner of Vocational Education in the state of 
California. Dr. Snyder has filled the post of 
Commissioner since its inception nearly a decade 
ago. He is nationally known as an authority 
on vocational and industrial education. 


AH. C. 
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SOME SIDE LIGHTS 
OAKLAND-SAN FRANCISCO MEETING 


JAS. A. 


Alert, prompt, efficient, Dr. Owen was an ideal 
presiding officer. His address on “The Chang- 
ing American School Program” touched the 


“high water mark” of educational statesman- 
ship. 


* * * 


In 1915, “World Peace Through Education,” 
was the “dream” of the San Francisco Exposi- 
tion. In 1923, it was the “dream” of the 
World Conference on Education. And many 
“dreams” come true. 


* * * 


While the attendance was good, the attend- 
ance from California was exceptional. The 
Golden State is always loyal to the N. E. A. 


* * * 


Crabtree, Morgan, Allan, Miss Williams, 
Engleman, Norton, Shankland, Mrs. Hixon, Miss 
Winn, Miss Chase,—a half score of N. E. A. 
executives. Always “on the job,” smiling, cour- 
teous, efficient. 

ok & * 

Following established precedent, 1923 was 
“women’s year.” Miss Olive M. Jones, Prin- 
cipal, Public School No. 120, New York City, 
was elected President of the National Educa- 
tion Association for 1923-24. She is a real 
organizer and is certain to make the 1924 meet- 
ing a big success. 

of 7 © 


A provisional Constitution for a World Fed- 
eration of Educational Associations was set 
up. Says the Constitution: “The objects of 
this Federation shall be to secure international 
cooperation in educational enterprises, to foster 
the dissemination of information concerning 
education in all its forms among nations and 
peoples, to cultivate international goodwill, and 
to promote the interests of peace throughout 
the world.” 

* * ft 

The World Conference on Education, the first 
of its type ever held, was attended by rep- 
resentatives of some fifty nations. Among a 
few of the topics considered were the follow- 


BARR 


ing: World Peace, Universal Education and 
the Removal of Illiteracy, International Text- 
books, Universal Library Service, Internationa! 
Good Will Day, Thrift Education, Dissemina- 
tion of Educational Information, Rural Life 
Conservation, etc. 

* * * 


Visual Education was very much in evidence 
The report of the Committee on Visual Educa- 
tion and Cooperation with the Motion Picture 
Producers made timely suggestions and recom. 
mendations. The National Council of Educa. 
tion devoted an entire afternoon to the various 
phases of Visual Education. A special Visual 
Education Conference gave two afternoons to 
considering notable addresses and reports 
Among the most striking were those by Super- 
intendent Mortenson of Chicago, Dr. Winship of 
Boston and Professor Judd of the University 
of Chicago. The Visual Education exhibit, a 
group of twenty individual exhibits, was the 
largest, best arranged and most visited exhibit 
in the auditorium. No one could visit the ex- 
hibits or attend these programs with their big 
audiences without feeling that Visual Education 
had come to stay. 


* * * 


The World Conference designated May 18 of 
each year as International Good-Will Day, that 
date commemorating the opening of the first 
Hague Conference. It was recommended that 
on this day the flag of each nation, bordered 
in white, should be flown as an international 
flag. 

* * * 

During convention week the California 
Teachers Association kept “open house” in 
their booth in the Oakland Civic Auditorium. 
In the center of the exhibit space was a large 
placard with this brief statement: “A service 
organization faithfully working for the children 
of the West and the betterment of the teaching 
profession.” But how, was the constant query, 
all leading to definite information on results 
such as Amendment No. 16, the Tenure Law, 
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Pensions, Better Salaries, etc. No advertising 
was solicited; no subscriptions asked; no mem- 
berships sought. It was service work,—service 
to inquirers, to our members, to advertisers, to 
exhibitors. Special information was cheerfully 
given to hundreds of inquirers concerning the 
climate and wonder spots of California. 
* * . 

Dr. Augustus O. Thomas, Chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee of the N. E. A., 
proved to be a splendid “educational pilot” for 
the World Conference. His program was 
definite, well-balanced, constructive. Well did 
he deserve the honor of being elected as the 
first President of the newly-formed World 
Federation of Educational Associations. 

* * + 

No meeting of the N. E. A. would be com- 
plete without that Dean of Educational Editors 
and Lecturers,—Dr. A. E. Winship of Boston. 
His response to the address of welcome was a 
real gem,—eloquent, pungent, informational. 

* * * 


The educational exhibits, displayed in the 
Civie Auditorium, San Francisco, were unusual- 
ly helpful. The commercial exhibits were 
among the best yet seen at an N. E. A. Con- 
vention. They were displayed in the Oakland 
Auditorium, and, as they should be, in the 
same building with the Registration Bureau, 
the Secretary’s Office, the N. E. A. Post Office 
and the hall used for sessions of the Rep- 
resentative Assembly. As a result, the exhibits 
were seen by every one. 

* * * 


A Committee from the World Conference, 
made up from experts in international law, 
may possibly prepare a textbook giving the 
fundamentals of governing conduct between na- 
tions. When one considers the problem of the 
Ruhr, the “plunging” German mark, the con- 
stant wars and rumors of wars in the Balkans, 
the isolation of Russia, the emphasis given to 
nationalism everywhere, the task seems about 
hopeless. But the effort will be worth while. 

> * > 


Besides the general sessions of the Represen- 
tative Assembly of the N. E. A. and of the 
World Conference, programs were presented by 
just a score of departments of the national 
body and by another score of affiliated educa- 
tional organizations. As many as twenty-four 
distinctive programs were conducted at the 
same time in different halls in Oakland and 
San Francisco. The programs were so com- 
prehensive that it required a book of 80 pages 
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to list subjects, speakers and meeting places. 
e * 

Never were local arrangements for the N. E. 
A. better handled even in a state that so well 
“knows how.” Everything from a glass of 
water for speakers to cordial greeting to every 
delegate when he stepped from the train, was 
thought of. Fred M. Hunter, as General Chair- 
man of the Oakland-San Francisco Executive 
Committee, was distinctly the right man in the 
right place. A. J. Cloud, as Chairman of the 
Committee on World Conference, left nothing 
undone to make both home folk and foreign 
delegates feel at home. Miss Mary F. Mooney, 
State Director for California, devoted a result- 
getting year to the work of State Organization. 
Her election as Vice-President from California 
was a deserved recognition of work well done. 
She is succeeded as State Director for Califor- 
nia by Wm. P. Dunlevy of San Diego, a present 
member of the California Council of Education, 
a deserved compliment both to man and to the 
“Sunny Southland.” 

* * * 

Truly the National Education Association 
has had a wonderful growth during the last 
five years. The opening paragraph of Secre- 
tary Crabtree’s annual report tells the story: 

“The Association has had a marvelous 
growth during the past five years, climbing 
from an enrollment of 8,700 active members 
in 1918 to 118,000 in 1922, and perhaps to 

140,000 in 1923. During the five years be- 

fore 1918, the enrollment of active mem- 

bers ranged from 6,000 to 7,500. The in- 
creased membership since then has been 


largely the result of fundamental changes 


in policy, purpose and organization of the 
Association.” 
* * & 


“Can America Finance Public Education?” 
is a question debated, more or less, from “The 
Hub” to the Golden Gate. Here is the essence 
of the answer given at the N. E. A. Conven- 
tion by Dr. George D. Strayer of Columbia 
University: 


“America spends one and one-half per 
cent of its annual income for national, 
state, and local education; over three times 
as much for national, state, and local gov- 
ernmental expenses, and has ample re- 
sources with which to finance an enlarged 
program of public education, though the 
purchasing power of the 1920 dollar is 34.5 
cents as compared with the 1890 one hun- 
dred-cent dollar. During this thirty-year 
period, the modern system of public edu- 
cation has grown up, and national re- 
sources have greatly multiplied. This is 
in substance the answer to the question 
under discussion.” 
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MUST STAND TOGETHER 
OLIVE M. JONES 
Principal of Public School No. 120, New York 
City; President N. E. A. for 1924. 

TTACKS such as that in California are 
A proofs of the outstanding fact that the 
school teachers of America must stand together 
in defense of public education. 

It is the one thing that would cause teachers 
to unite to offset such attacks. As an organiza- 
tion we teachers are not interested in politics, 
but it is just such attacks as this that would 
cause the teachers to unite. 

There are various forces behind these at- 
tacks. They are not coordinated, but they are 
all acting toward one common end. One of 
them is large corporate interests seeking to 
control taxation. 


THRIFT EDUCATION . 
EVERY WOMAN’S BUSINESS 
EDITH McCLURE PATTERSON 
Ohio State Federation of Women’s Clubs 
Dayton, Ohio 

OUSEWIVES are our greatest financiers. 

America’s payroll for 1922 held seventy 
billion dollars, fifty of which was dispensed by 
women in carrying on the business of home- 
making. Realizing that American women are 
far from being efficient in money spending, the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, the 
largest and most forceful organization of 
women in the world, with a membership of 
three million, has appointed a Budget Special- 
ist to help establish a budget system of house- 
hold finance in every American home. Every 
girl today should be given a chance in the 
public schools to learn household budgeting 
and account keeping—planned money spending 
in order to fit her for the career of homemaker. 


WORLD FRIENDSHIP 


THROUGH EDUCATION 
FANNY FERN ANDREWS 


Secretary, American School Citizenship League 
Boston 

ORLD friendship implies world coopera- 

\4 tion and a mutual obligation of the 

nations to promote those ideals which make 


for world comity. No one nation can establish 
world friendship. This is an _ internationa] 
problem, which must. be solved consciously 
and with determination. 

The key to world friendship is education 
What lies in the future depends upon the youth 
of today. A new world could be made through 
a universal training of youth in the ideals of 
good comradeship and interdependence which 
will supplant selfish national aspirations with 
straightforward diplomacy. Education as an 
agency to promote world friendship, should 
be put to the actual test. The schools of al! 
countries should mould the thought of the 
children to this vision. 


THE CLASSROOM TEACHER FROM THE 
STANDPOINT OF BUSINESS 
ARVID REUTERDAHL 
President Ramsey Institute of Technology 
St. Paul, Minn. 
EUDALISM is rapidly disappearing in in- 
dustry and business. No longer will free 
men and women tolerate servitude in any form 
of industry and business. 

Progressive business men realize that their 
profits depend upon the efficiency of their em- 
ployes. At the present time the manufacturer, 
the business man, and the professional man, 
whose vision is sufficiently broad, realizes the 
importance of providing a work environment 
that is cheerful, sanitary and free from the 
old oppressive atmosphere connected with the 
work establishments of former days. Employ- 
ers today are fully aware of the fact that even 
these provisions are not sufficient to insure 
efficiency. There is an important reactive 
psychic factor which must be appreciated at its 
full value. In addition to this, the intellec- 
tual reactions of the employes are of paramount 
importance. 

The greatest duty to be performed by the 
classroom teacher consists in safely guiding 
the dynamic energies of youth along the path 
of the common good. The faithful performance 
of this task by the classroom teachers of our 
country will result in a true social and eco- 
nomic development. 
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THE THREE B’s 
MRS. A. H. REEVE 


President National Congress of Mothers and 
Parent-Teacher Associations, Philadelphia. 


ORE than half a million mothers in the 

United States are cooperating with the 
teachers of their children to prevent a dual 
standard of education at home and in the 
Parent power as a school auxiliary is 
an idea that has been on the market for 
twenty-seven years, but it has not been sold 
to every educator in the United States. 


school. 


Reading, ’riting and ’rithmetic, the three R’s, 
was the educational slogan long ago. It was 
followed by the three H’s—hand, head, heart. 
After this came the three C’s—conduct, char- 
acter and citizenship. Today the slogan is the 
three B’s—body, brain and bringing up. 

The average mother thinks that when she 
has brought her child to school that the teacher 
will work out in the child the different prob- 
lems she was unable to solve. This idea has 
given way to those mothers who are cooperat- 
ing in an endeavor to aid and supplement the 
work of the teacher. 


TEACH JUSTICE THROUGH EDUCATION 
DR. W. P. KUO 
National Southeastern 
Nanking, China 

E must teach the nations of the world 
W to realize that true greatness and nobility 
of a nation does not depend upon its bigness, 
nor upon its military power, nor upon its 
wealth, but upon its just dealing and unselfish 
service to others. 
education and other effective means all selfish- 
hess, pride, hatred, revenge between nations 
and cultivate in their place the spirit of good 
will, of sympathy and of mutual confidence. 
These are some of the problems that are in- 
volved in our task. What assurance have we 
that we are going to succeed? The answer is 
found in that old adage, ‘Where there is a will, 
there is a way.” I share with others in the 
belief that if the five millions of teachers and 
educators of the world are fully convinced 
of the evils of war and the necessity for peace 
and are willing to dedicate themselves to the 
task, they can make a great contribution to 
the cause through the various educational 
agencies at their command. Their greatest 
service will naturally be the bringing up of a 
nhew generation of people possessing the right 
kind of ideals of international relationship. 


President University 
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THE CLASSROOM TEACHER AND PRO- 
GRESS IN EDUCATION FROM THE 
VIEWPOINT OF LABOR 
JAMES J. DAVIS 
Secretary of Labor, Washington, D. C. 

EACHERS ought to understand the under- 

lying philosophies of the various industrial, 
social and political movements. Proselyting 
in the public schools for this or that economic 
“ism” shuld not be tolerated, and the teacher 
must distinguish clearly between instruction 
in structural history or economic movements 
and advocacy of such movements. 

The grade school teacher can and should 
know the background of industry and com- 
merce. The technique and craft, for example, 
of the printing trade can only be taught by a 
printing craftsman. But the part that the art 
of printing has played and is playing in build- 
ing civilization should be taught by the grade 
teacher. The age of steam, of steel, of elec- 
tricity, can be so taught by the grade teacher 
that each will take on a new and fascinating 
meaning in the student’s mind. The part of 
the grade teacher in vocational training does 
not lie in the actual teaching of the trade, but 
in mental preparation for actual trade instruc- 
tion. 


RECREATIONAL READING AS PART OF 
THE PRESENT-DAY CURRICULUM 
JAMES F. HOSIC 
Associate Professor of Education, Teachers’ 
College, Columbia University, New York City 

ENERAL reading is often referred to as 
G “outside reading.” In practice that means 
that it is outside of the picture, to be done at 
odd times when there is nothing else pressing 
to be done. The term is unfortunate. The 
tendency to interpret “curriculum” as mean- 
ing a series of formal studies intended for reci- 
tation and examination is equally unfortunate. 
The curriculum should be taken to mean the 
entire opportunity which the school offers to 
our children. 

The library should receive the same liberal 
support now freely accorded to the laboratory 
and the shop. Both occasion for general read- 
ing and guidance in it should be offered. All 
departments should cooperate in doing this, 
for no worthy study fails to lead on to reading 
that is done for its own sake. In appropriate 
ways young people should be made to feel that 
their elders take as much pride and joy in 
their progress in capacity for pure enjoyment 
as in any other achievement whatever. The 
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teacher who is himself a genuine lover and 
companion of books will find the way to do 
this. 


VISUAL EDUCATION IN 
COMMUNITY CENTER WORK 
MRS. SUSAN M. DORSEY, 

City Superintendent of Schools, Los Angeles 
HE club, the church and the school are 
three agencies for visual education in the 

community. Sometimes one of these agencies 
is the more appropriate, sometimes another, 
but always the public school offers itself as 
the most available, since it is the natural 
community center, and here visual education 
for the community has a right to lodge. 

By all means let visual education have its 
full fruition in the school house as a com- 
munity center, let school authorities relax a 
little their sense of ownership and cooperate 
with interested and intelligent citizens to 
make the school property serve the highest 
interest of the entire community. There is no 
more senseless extravagance than great masses 
of costly school masonry dead, inert, useless, 
night after night, while they might be throb- 
bing with life and light, while the community 
through visual representation received an edu- 
cational and spiritual uplift. The drawing 
power of the motion picture should be frankly 
acknowledged, and community leaders should 
set themselves to turn the “movie habit into 
educational account” through the public schools 
as a community center. 


THE MEANING OF THE 
WORLD CONFERENCE 
E. J. SAINSBURY 
President National Union of Teachers of 
England and Wales. 


HE National Union of Teachers of England 
and Wales accepted the invitation to take 
part in the World Conference, being fully im- 
pressed with the urgency and importance of 
establishing amity and concord among the na- 
tions of the world through education. We 
would gladly welcome a federation of teachers 
with a view to accomplishing that end, and it 
appears to us that the time is opportune for 
such a federation on a really international line. 
The failure to educate people in international 
affairs has produced and will produce evil re- 
sults. A good understanding and a feeling of 
trust must be engendered among the nations 
end this is possible, in the long run, only by 
laying the foundations in the schools, for “The 


World is Saved by the Breath of School Chjj- 
dren,” says the Talmud. Whatever, therefore. 
we wish to see introduced into the life of the 
people must first be introduced into the 
schools. 


NOTE FROM ANNUAL ADDRESS 
WILLIAM B. OWEN 
President National Education Association 
Chicago 


HE elementary school is rapidly undergoing 

a fundamental reconstruction. We do 
nothing as we did ten years ago. We now 
are guided by that new science of education 
which has been developed in the teachers’ 
colleges, which forces us to a new basis of 
practice. We no longer look across the water 
for leadership. The methods of teaching have 
changed, because the methods of learning have 
been given study in the psychological 
laboratory. 

Under these circumstances, the American 
child is learning to compete against himself; 
to achieve not a personal standard, but one 
set up by all children of his age throughout 
the country; a standard that is socially deter- 
mined. And he is achieving this standard under 
the guidance of group life, in which all school- 
room tasks now have become cooperative. 


LAG OF PRACTICE BEHIND THEORY 
JOSEPH M. GWINN, 


Superintendent of Schools, San Francisco 

HEORY lags behind practice when teach- 
f pe stop growing. There is a tendency 
for teachers to ossify in the ten years follow- 
ing their graduation from a normal school. 
The view that one is never prepared for his 
job, but must always learn on the job, is char- 
acteristic of most teachers today, and fills our 
summer sessions of teacher training with 
hundreds of thousands of teachers. 

Practice may follow or go before theory. 
Usually it is thought of as following, but in 
the origin of theory, practice goes before and 
is subject to analysis and thinking, from which 
the new theory is developed. The classroom 
teacher is so enmeshed with the details of 
teaching and managing forty live American 
children that she has no time and is not favor- 
ably situated for analyzing her practice and 
developing new theory. It is necessary to g0 
apart to the highly trained researchers in the 
universities for theory, and so theory is ad- 
vanced and summer school attendance moves 
up their theory and also their practice. The 
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gap is still lessened through the work of bu- 
reaus of educational research in connection 
with school systems—bringing the university 
to the school room, and through requiring ade- 
quate professional training and skill of all who 
would serve as supervisors. 


THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE 
HOME ECONOMICS TEACHERS TO 
TRAIN THE CONSUMER 
MRS. MARY S. WOOLMAN 
Lecturer on Textiles, Boston 


I ee financial world has awakened to the 
need of eliminating wastes in industry and 
distribution. The Federated American Engi- 
neers surveyed six industries, textiles and 
clothing being included. They have brought 
out a report of their findings, with suggestions 
for improvements. The United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce and the United States 
Chamber of Commerce have been working on 
simplification by the elimination of unneces- 
sary styles, sizes and cartons. The Bureau of 
Standards has been called upon for advice by 
manufacturers’ associations who are consider- 
ing reorganizing their methods to eliminate 
waste. Codes of ethics are being drawn be- 
tween interrelated industries to overcome 
methods adverse to success. The Better Busi- 
ness Commissions are working to remove mis- 
leading terms and improve advertising meth- 
ods. 

Home economics teachers must acquaint 
themselves with these forward economic 
movements, for their success depends largely 
on the cooperation of the consumer, whose 
ignorance and opposition will defer the day 
when better economic and ethical standards 
will prevail in the industrial world. The op- 
portunity and responsibility for increasing in 


textile matters lies with the teacher of home 
economics. 


PART-TIME EDUCATION FOR BOYS 
D. O. BRILLHART 
Acting Director of Part-Time Education 
Oakland 


HE primary object of all education is to 

keep the road of equal opportunity open 
for each youth. Because of poverty, disease, 
bad home conditions, that road is closed at the 
age of sixteen for most of our boys and girls. 
The part-time school is one means of keeping 
the road open for two years longer. Specifi- 
cally, boys need vocational guidance, not the 
theoretical guidance we are all familiar with; 


but in addition to mental tests and book 
knowledge of industry, they need to be exposed 
to various trades. In a pre-voeational part- 
time shop, this work can be done. The boy 
then can be placed in industry, his work 
watched by the coordinator, and such read- 
justment made as may appear necessary. In 
addition to these services, a part-time boy re- 
quires an opportunity to get related trade in- 
formation, most of which could not be given 
until the boy actually took his place in the 
trade. The character of this information will 
vary with the trades. In addition to this bridg- 
ing the gap between the school and industry, 
the boy should have health and citizenship in- 
struction. 


THE NEW RURAL SCHOOL 
MRS. GRACE C. STANLEY 
Commissioner of Elementary Education 
Sacramento 


EACH in a rural school in order to put 
ie practice your new educational theories. 
Wonderful opportunities in rural teaching 
await you who have initiative and originality. 
A few years of work in such schools will bring 
the whole world to your doors to learn of you. 

For the past fifty years the movement from 
the country to the city has been almost un- 
checked. Schools have felt the impulse quite 
as much as any other department of our civil- 
ized life. The advantages of city schools have 
been held before us so constantly that we have 
come to think of them as having no points of 
inferiority over rural schools. Superior organ- 
ization, equipment, division of labor, higher 
pay, more secure tenure, the pleasure of more 
extended social contacts, opportunities for 
study and growth in the profession, to say 
nothing of greater ease and comfort, have all 
been dwelt upon at great length by educa- 
tional writers. 

On the other hand, the picture of the rural 
school, unless it might be converted into a 
consolidated school, has been dismal enough, 
and the only possible reasons that could be 
offered for undertaking such a task were neces- 
sity or the mission spirit. The curse of edu- 
cation today is its dependence on formal tasks 
through the medium of strict organization. In 
the large cities where organization has its 
most deadly grip by virtue of the large masses 
involved, you and your personality are in dan- 
ger of being lost. In the rural and village 
communities is the hope of salvation for you 
and for education. 
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WHAT IS A CITIZEN? 
ARTHUR D. DEAN 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University 
New York City 


HE Constitution of the United States de- 

fines a citizen. A standard dictionary also 
does it. But it would not be very much of a 
country if its citizens met only the terms laid 
down in the Constitution or only the words of 
a definition. A person who can mumble a few 
paragraphs of a document or write his name 
or read a sentence or take an oath has only 
a limited stock of tools and a mighty large 
promissory note on which to meet payment. 
One can only grow into citizenship. Quite 
contrary to established custom, he cannot even 
be born into it. The man to whom it is sworn 
may not have it. The owner of the uplifted 
hand may never get it. I doubt if anyone can 
really point to anyone who has it in its fullest 
measure. Even Christ would have hesitated 
with becoming humility in stating that he was 
a perfect citizen. Most assuredly one would 
have to travel far in this country or any coun- 
try to discover a perfectly good citizen. There 
are many near citizens. 

The public schools are trying hard to make 
good citizens. They find it a real job. The 
demands upon modern citizenship have gone 
beyond the Constitution and the dictionary. 
If the schools and colleges take sixteen years 
to graduate near citizens, how is it that many 
a person who never went to school has become 
an economic, a family, a social, and a religious 
citizen? The answer is that work, sobriety, 
savings, newspapers, unions, home, church, and 
many other factors contribute to citizenship 
training. 


ILLITERACY AND WORLD PROGRESS 
CORA WILSON STEWART 
Chairman Illiteracy Commission 
Frankfort, Ky. 


HIS is more than a fight on illiteracy. It 

is a fight on crime, disease, war and other 
enemies of mankind which illiteracy breeds. 
Illiteracy is related to and intertwined with 
every phase of national life and world progress. 
Illiteracy spreads disease. In illiterate sec- 
tions the precautions of sanitation are little 
known and practiced, and innocent children 
pay the penalty with their lives. 

Here infant mortality mounts to the top- 
most round. Illiteracy is the foe of commerce. 
The manufacturer of pencils, pens, ink and 
paper will not reap one dollar from the pockets 
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of illiterates, and all other manufacturers of 
merchandise, save the coarsest commodities, 
will have to look elsewhere for customers to 
purchase their wares. Illiterates can neither 
afford fine goods nor appreciate modern cop. 
venience. 

The removal of adult illiteracy is one of the 
most important problems we have to face. [ 
is the “John the Baptist” that must go before 
character, health education, thrift and all the 
rest. An ignorant people in any nation, or in 
any quarter of the world, can obstruct the 
plans for advancement arranged for the wel. 
fare of mankind. We must have all men and 
women enlightened throughout the world, that 
they may lend their aid in making the world 
a safer and happier place to live in. 


PROGRESS DURING EIGHT YEARS 
A. E. WINSHIP 
Editor Journal of Education, Boston 


jen past eight years have seen greater 
changes in the interest of educational 
democracy than did the seventy preceding 
years. High school enrollment has increased 
more than one hundred per cent. Then col- 
leges and universities had experts scouring 
the country for recruits. Now they have in- 
stalled barbed wire protection to keep out the 
high school crowd. Then most colleges had a 
preparatory department; now a college would 
be criticised if it had any non-standardized 
students. 

Then no state required boy or girl to be 
sixteen years of age or have an eighth grade 
diploma before leaving school for work. Now 
two-thirds of the children of the United States 
are under such a law. Then there was no 
state with teacher tenure. Now no state is re- 
spectable without it. 

Then in only three states did the State 
Normal Schools have college courses and give 
college credit. Now more than ninety State 
Normal Schools are authorized to provide col- 
lege work looking ultimately to a degree. Hight 
years ago a consolidated school was a curiosity. 
Now there are a thousand of them, the poorest 
of them palatial as compared with the best 
“little red schoolhouse” of 1915. Then there 
were a few teachers’ homes in country dis- 
tricts. Now there are a thousand, some cost- 
ing $50,000 or more. 

Any book on physics, electricity or astron- 
omy written eight years ago is out of date; 
any geography or history written eight years 
ago is spineless; any philosophy or pedagogy 
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of eight years ago is nerveless; any book on 
physiology or psychology that is eight years 
old is a joke; any book on chemistry, biology 
or sociology written eight years ago is a com- 
edy; and any book on economics, industry or 
commerce written eight years ago is a tragedy. 

We bring California, after eight years in the 
East, a new world. But the best is yet to be; 
the last for which the first was made. We are 
here with greater plans and nobler purposes 
than were dreamed of even when we adjourned 
in Boston last July. 


EDUCATION AND WORLD PROGRESS 
AUGUSTUS O. THOMAS 
State Commissioner of Education, Augusta, Me. 


ORLD relationship has changed in a dec- 
Wom Modern invention and discovery 
have diminished both time and distance. Na- 
tions are now thrown into one community and 
must live together as though huddled upon one 
street. In the days when the nations were 
separated by dreaded seas and almost impass- 
able monuntains they were able to get along 
in-a primitive way without a universal touch; 
today nations must live together. Each nation 
has something which will add to the conven- 
ience, prosperity and happiness of other na- 
tions, and that thing, whether it be food or 
raiment, or music, or art, or literature, or ma- 
chinery, or invention, or opportunity in a thou- 
sand forms, must be available to all. No nation 
can live unto itself alone. 

More and more are we coming to appreciate 
the school and to assign to it greater values 
and require of it a larger service. Leagues 
of Nations, World Courts, Peace Treaties, 
Education Conferences have desirable elements 
and help the world to live together, but before 
we can establish them in the fullness of their 
service to mankind, we must have the proper 
fundamental and spiritual values, and those 
spiritual values must await the longer pro- 
cesses of education. 

Not of one country alone must a person be 
a citizen, but he must assume a citizenship 
of each, a world citizenship. This citizenship 
must be founded on an “international conscious- 
ness.” We must have an “international heart” 
and a “world mind.” This “world mind” is 
largely an attitude or habit of thinking in the 
larger unit, of regarding the nations as co- 
operating parts of a great whole. It is learn- 
ing to measure other peoples by their own 
standards and getting their own point of view 
rather than measuring by our standards and 








using our point of view. It is a recognition 
of those groups of attitudes, processes, traits 
and ideals which constitute national character. 
The question now is, has the world progressed 
to such a point, or will it ever come to such 
a point in the fundamental principles of moral- 
ity that the nations can live together as shar- 
ers in the world’s civilization? We need to 
apply the Golden Rule not only to individual 
contact, but in the relationship of nations. 


We do not seek to destroy national identity 
but rather to increase the respect of each 
nation for its flag and to help make that flag 
a real symbol of national worth, to increase 
the prosperity, contentment and happiness of 
the people who live within its shadow. 


THE UNIVERSITY AND MORAL TRAINING 
DAVID STARR JORDAN 
President Emeritus Stanford University 
California 


HE bane of higher education is the desire 

to substitute system and drill for inspira- 
tion, to develop methods and standards in 
place of the contagion of intellect. In human 
life, there is no substitute for intelligence. 
There is no high type of morals not built or 
braced by intelligence, and it is for the pro- 
motion and shaping of intelligence that the 
university exists. It is a condition where 
every facility and every inducement should be 
given for the mind to shape itself. 


The university as such does not give opin- 
ions, but means to form them. In its lower 
reaches an opinion is but a prejudice, and to 
those who receive opinion ready made it can 
never rise above that grade. A _ university 
aids the student to form solid opinions for 
himself, to train his mind to deal with nature, 
with books and with humanity. 


Though the trend of university education, on 
the whole, is toward sane and moral life, and 
though it can have no higher final end, it 
cannot pursue its result through any system- 
atized machinery. No system of rewards and 
punishments ever made men good or wise, and 
none is more futile than that of honors bal- 
anced against demerit marks. Enforced at- 
tendance at prayers or chapel, or for that 
matter, at anything else, fails to rouse the spir- 
itual nature, and didactic teaching or paternal 
scolding are alike ineffective. The university 


man should rise above the cheap temptations 
which beset youth on every side, now tenfold 
more numerous than before war raised the 
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lid under which society tried to confine vulgar- 
ity and folly. 

The foes the university man of today must 
meet are more subtle than those which center 
in jazz and bootlegging, as varied as his own 
relations to society. To meet these, the uni- 
versity should be a strong aid. It has about 
four roads to this end: the contagion of per- 
sonality, the inspiration of intellect, the arous- 
ing of enthusiasm for intensive work, the 
devotion to helpfulness towards others. As 
for the first, to turn our youth towards right- 
eousness we must show them “how righteous- 
ness looks when it is lived;” as to the second, 
a great teacher alway leaves a great mark on 
every student with whom he comes into real 
contact; as to the third, great investigators 
breed investigators—there is an intellectual 
heredity among scholars as well as a physical 
one, as every serious worker recognizes. 


The university can exert a tremendous influ- 
ence for moral life, but only through the un- 
flinching devotion of its members. And this 
influence must be exerted spontaneously, even 
unconsciously, by men alien to all forms of 
vulgarity and vice, and in thorough sympathy 
with the best in mind or morals in the ideal- 
ism of youth. 


DISCOVERING AND SELECTING 
NEW MATERIAL 
SELDEN C. SMITH 
Pacific Coast Manager, Ginn & Co. 
San Francisco 


ERHAPS one of the most fruitful fields for 

those prospecting for manuscripts are edu- 
cational meetings of all sorts where questions 
of the day are being discussed. If you will 
attend all of these meetings faithfully — for 
which you ought to be paid double—you will 
sooner or later find men and women here and 
there making good, expressing ideas, no mat- 
ter whether new and appealing or old and 
standard, but which stick, and for which there 
is a demand in printed form. Follow up the 
lead. You may find a gold mine and, again, 
you may not. 


Probably more successful books are made 
and discovered in the classroom than else- 
where. A school book is simply the way one 
teacher has taught the subject, or thinks he 
would teach it or have it taught. When a 
teacher advocates by word of mouth a certain 
way of teaching a subject, he is called a lec- 
turer. When he puts into print, through his 


publishers, his way of teaching, he is called 
an author. 

A fact well known to publishers of expe. 
rience is that the man who is acknowledged 
to be a great teacher or a great scholar is not 
necessarily a great writer of text books. Nei- 
ther can a man sit down with a pile of mental] 
tests, school surveys, and other scientific para- 
phernalia before him and say, “According to 
my investigations and those of my tribe, edu- 
cational thought must be crystallized in this 
way and in none other.” In other words, you 
can’t make a text book with a rule, a handsaw 
and a hammer. That was tried thirty or forty 
years ago here in California. A whole series 
was written, and the author got about two dol- 
lars and a half a day for his work. He was, 
perhaps, overpaid, and the schools suffered 
Text book authors are born and not made. It 
just as surely takes a genius with a special 
talent to write a text book as it does to write 
a best selling novel. 


Oftentimes, it is the busiest man or woman 
who makes the best book, and not the man of 
the cloister. If you can only corral one of 
these lightning strikers long enough to get his 
ideas on paper, you usually have something 
which works well in the crystallizing process. 
After all, it is the discovering of the man ratlier 
than of the manuscript that makes or breaks 
the publisher. 


Look about you, mark the successful educa- 
tional publishers, and you'll find that they have 
discovered a few authors who know how to 
write text books—which, interpreted, means 
authors who know how to sense and crystallize 
educational thought through the selection and 
placing in book form of material which teach- 
ers will use—for a year or two, perhaps. 


This crystallizing of thinking through educa- 
tional literature isn’t so easy to do as some 
would have you think. It is easier to sense 
new educational thoughts than it is to crys- 
tallize them. You no sooner think you have 
one crystallized and that you have published 
the last word on some oldtime subject, than up 
jumps a brand new “educational grasshopper” 
with beautiful bright colors which, upon in- 
vestigation, you find was about ready to burst 
forth from its chrysalis stage just when you 
thought you had everything crystallized. 

Therefore, I presume the only thing for the 
educational publisher to do, especially if he 
wants to make both ends meet, is mot to try 
to crystallize educational thought—even though 
he may have conviction as to a few thoughts 
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that ought to be crystallized—but rather go 
ahead with his nose in the air, sniffing for a 
new scent, and ready to be the intermediary 
between the teacher with the supposedly new 
idea and the teacher who is always on the 
lookout for an easier and better vehicle with 
which to travel the royal educational highway. 


CITIZENSHIP THROUGH EDUCATION 
WILL C. WOOD 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
Sacramento 


T is obvious that no man liveth to himself 
I alone. From the hour of birth, the indi- 
vidual is a member of a community. His first 
social contact is with the family, the oldest 
and most fundamental of all human institu- 
tions. When he develops powers of locomo- 
tion, he widens his sphere, making contacts 
with the members of the neighborhood, par- 
ticularly with other children. At the age of 
five or six, he enters the school where he 
enlarges his social contacts and gets a wider 
vision of his place in the world. Schooling 
completed, he takes up his share of the world’s 
burden by espousing a vocation or means of 
livelihood, thus relating himself to industry. 
When he emerges into full manhood, he be- 
comes a member of the local body politic, with 
the right to a part in directing the civic activi- 
ties of the community. The individual is first 
of all a citizen of the community in which he 
lives and with which he will have the closest 
contacts throughout life. Into this life he 
must be fitted in order that he may properly 
serve and be served. As he grows in social 
contacts, he must be given an understanding 
of the life about him so he may adjust him- 
selt to it. 

! would also point out that in the twentieth 
century, no nation liveth to itself alone. 
America is today a member of the great family 
of nations — a leader of the nations. The 
American people have established such eco- 
nomic relations with the rest of the world, 
that we can not but be interested in the 
affairs of the rest of the world. The collapse 
of Germany, the failure of industry in Russia, 
a revolution in Mexico—all these things con- 
cern us because they effect the markets for 
American goods. America has become a great 
selling nation and her sales abroad will in- 
crease with the years. America has also be- 
come a great manufacturing nation, requiring 
raw material produced in South America and 
in the Orient. The last century of American 





life concerned itself largely with domestic af- 
fairs; the present century will concern itself 
largely with foreign affairs because even our 
domestic affairs are being affected more and 
more by our foreign relations. The foreign 
relations of America, under our form of gov- 
ernment, will be determined finally by the 
voters of America. They cannot be settled 
on a basis of provincialism. If we have close 
relations with our neighbors, we should take 
pains to know something of our neighbors— 
their history, their institutions, their traditions. 
Prudence and self interest dictate that Ameri- 
cans shall devote more time to the study of 
the history and customs of other nations, with 
which we have dealings. It is necessary for 
the maintenance of trade relations. It is also 
necessary for the peace of America and of the 
world. Wars are due chiefly to misunderstand- 
ing between nations, and misunderstanding be- 
tween nations is due usually to lack of 
understanding of one another. World peace 
and concord depend upon the elimination of 
provincialism and the study of the history and 
institution of our neighbors to a degree en- 
abling us to maintain peaceful relations with 
them. The citizen of America must therefore 
broaden his knowledge of history and of in- 
stitutions in order to understand the inter- 
national problems he must assist in solving. 


Finally, the citizen of America must develop 
an understanding and appreciation of American 
ideals. A study of the history and institutions 
of foreign countries should not be allowed to 
dim our eyes to the glory of America and 
American ideals. I have no sympathy with 
any movement which would _ subordinate 
American ideals to those of a colorless and 
characterless internationalism. God made us 
different; he expects us to be different. Nay, 
he commended Israel to stand out and be a 
peculiar people. Ten of Israel’s tribes in 
Babylonian bondage surrendered their peculiar 
ideals and were lost forever. The other two 
tribes were true to their peculiar faith and 
they live today, not only in the flesh but also 
in the religious ideals of the world’s leading 
nations. In literature and history, in song and 
story, we should strive to keep alive the 
peculiar national purposes of America. The 
ideals of the Declaration of Independence, of 
the Constitution, of Washington’s Farewell Ad- 
dress, of Lincoln’s inaugural and Gettysburg 
speeches—all of these deserve a high place in 
the training of our future citizens. 
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SOCIALIZING THE SOCIAL STUDIES 
H. B. WILSON 


Superintendent of Schools, Berkeley. 


HAT is meant by the “socialized” school 

may be further indicated in an illustrative 
way by noting some of the marked contrasts 
between it and the “traditional” school. The 
course of study in the traditional school con- 
sisted of what adults believed children needed. 
In so far as the children were considered at 
all, the course of study content was measured 
by the interests and abilities of children. If it 
was believed a body of subject-matter could 
be comprehended by pupils and would be of 
interest to them, it was apt to be included. 
The socialized school tests the subject-matter 
it uses by these measures and in addition ap- 
plies the social service or utility test. The 
socialized school asks “will the mastery of this 
information or the acquirements of this skill 
enable the pupil to meet in a better way some 
important responsibility or to do in a better 
way some important work the pupil is apt to 
be called upon to do?” If the answer to the 
question is negative the information or skill 
is omitted from the course of study even 
though the pupils might be both interested 
in and capable of mastering it. Further, the 
socialized school selects that information to be 
mastered and those skills to be developed 
which will render the largest service to the 
individual in practical life, realizing that the 
value of certain information and skills is so 
slight that they should be omitted in order that 
other information and skills of larger service 
value may be thoroughly mastered. For 
example, the value of knowing the apothecary’s 
table and of possessing skill in its use is small 
in comparison with knowledge of and skill in 
the use of the avoirdupois table of weights. 
In the traditional school, pupils were required 
to know and be skilled in the use of both 
tables. The socialized school omits altogether 
the teaching of the apothecary’s table. Its 
service value is too slight. The socialized 
school does not, however, neglect to train for 
crucial situations. For example, even though 
the knowledge may be seldom or never used, 
pupils should be taught the art of resuscitation 


from drowning, stopping loss of blood and 
so on. 


In the traditional school, the pupil’s text 
book exercised a dominating influence. It de- 
termined almost entirely the topics treated and 
the scope of the pupil’s acquaintance with the 


subject it treated. The procedure in the 
socialized school is much less determined by a 
text book. While the pupil usually has a basic 
text in each subject, instead of the chief con- 
cern being to master the pages and chapters 
of the text, progress is made mainly through 
the solution of problems and the execution of 
projects. The text book and other sources of 
help are a means of finding facts and other 
help that satisfactory progress may be made 
on the problems or projects. Wider reading 
and more investigating and experimenting find 
place in the socialized school. 

Students taught by well equipped teachers, 
working to achieve the right ends through the 
social studies, employing therein only virile, 
infinitely valuable materials and following a 
procedure which brings greatest interest and 
arousement to learning on the part of the 
children, will inevitably come through their 
experiences equipped with adequate bodies of 
functional, socially valuable information. They 
will also possess those habits of conduct and 
reaction growing out of their participation ex- 
periences in the schools which will insure so- 
cially helpful conduct and undertakings in their 
future years. They will likewise manifest 
those broad minded types of interest and con- 
cern which will make it impossible for them 
to be satisfied with the equipment their formal 
training supplied them in the schools. They 
will be possessed by an overweening desire to 
study fundamentally and broadly the issues 
and problems and matters of concern about 
which they must do something as citizens. 
Such an attitude will guarantee the continued 
education of our citizenship by reason of their 
own aggressive interests and desires, in all of 
those new problems which must be solved of a 
local, national and international character if 
our citizenry is to acquit itself upon the 
highest level of American democratic thought 
and action. 


at two million people left the farm last 
year for city life. Some left for financial 
reasons, some were lured by the greater at- 
tractiveness of social life, but many left so as 
to give their children the best possible educa- 
tional advantages. The welfare of the country 
people must be safeguarded and increased in 
order to keep these millions of people in their 
country homes and to make the national wel- 


fare secure. FLORENCE M. HALE, 


State Agent for Rural Education, Augusta, 
Maine. 
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HILDREN do not receive as good attention 
as a first class automobile in the majority 
of communities. 
DR. THOMAS D. WOOD, 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University, 
New York City. 


| am glad that the conference for the highest 
aims of the human race is really succeeding, 
through the earnest efforts of the delegates. 
I have confidence in the establishment of a 
gospel for world education. 
Cablegram to World Conference from 
Baron Kato, Prime Minister of Japan. 


7;= best tie-up for the social side of school 
education is the Parent-Teacher Association. 
This connects the home with the school and 
the parents and the teachers can cooperate 
on the same measures. 
E. D. RESSLER, Dean, 
Department of Education, Oregon Agricul- 
tural College, Corvallis, Ore. 


w is unfair to emphasize the field of domestic 
life as the only place where women can 

find a place. Women are just as capable of 

learning household mechanics, mending an 

electric iron, or a leaky faucet, as men. 

MARY STEWART, 
Employment Service, U. S. Department of 
Labor, Washington, D. C. 


N NSS eer per cent of the women of 
India have no education against 90 per cent 
for the men. Government schools are crowded 
and though women are not now refused ad- 
mission, there is no roém for them. 
HANSA MAUATHAI MEHTE, 
Baroda, India. 


UR textbooks are the best in the world and 

Teflect the advance in educational thought 
and practice in America. Their cost is but a 
trival item in the total educational expendi- 
tures—about 2 per cent—but their importance 
on the youth of America is inestimable. 

J. K. NORTON, 

Director of Research, National Education 

Association, Washington, D. C. 


Conference and Convention 
Snap Shots 






E want American health facts and plans 

sent to Central America, we want 
scholarships to be established here for Central 
American teachers, and we want teachers sent 
from here to Central America to teach the care 
of children there. 

JUANITA MOLINA, 
Honduras. 


HE moral responsibilities of the world lie 

in the structure of commerce and of the 
entire world of business. Get in contact with 
business men, you educators, and teach them 
what they should know of international ideals. 

ROBERT NEWTON LYNCH, 
Vice-president and General Manager, San 
Francisco Chamber of Commerce. 


HE present-day examination is one of the 

crudest methods used universally in our 
educational institutions today. It is the sur- 
vivor of the old fire and water ordeals of the 
middle ages, as it applies the same measure- 
ment to all—no matter what may be the size 
of their intellect. 

KARL F. ADAM, 
Principal Lincoln High School, Seattle. 


DUCATORS are the ambassadors of friend- 
ship around the world. We must no longer 
teach that the world is a loose aggregation of 
parts, but that it is an organic whole, with 
all of its parts knit together in vital relation- 
ship. Youth must be taught to think in terms 
of the whole world and not in terms of one of 
the lesser parts. 
FRANK F. BUNKER, 
Executive Secretary Pan-Pacific Union, 
Honolulu. 


EACH elements of American history and 

give comparisons with other governments. 
Children may then begin to exercise their 
minds on problems which elders are afraid 
to face. Do not Americanize foreigners too 
well. Teach the little Italian “flapper” to 
realize the tremendous heritage of her own 
country and its gifts to America. Infuse into 
children of foreign ancestry respect for them- 
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selves. The fate of America lies in your hands. 
Get away from bookmindedness to facts. 


CHESTER ROWELL, 
San Francisco. 


IVE the child or the advanced student a fair 

and correct idea of, neighboring people, 
their industry, their civilization and culture, 
and you have furnished him a solid basis on 
which to build that “world wide tolerance of 
the rights and privileges of all nations regard- 
less of race or creed,” that “sympathetic ap- 
preciation among all nations,” that is the goal 
of the World Conference on Education. 


FRANCISCO J. YANES, 
Assistant Director, Pan-American Union, 
Washington, D. C. 


ESTIMONY from all sources bears out the 

fact that the work of the classroom teacher 
has been the chief factor in whatever progress 
has been made in the elimination of sex dis- 
crimination in the payment of salaries to 
teachers in our public schools, but the prin- 
ciple was not established without unceasing 
labor to overcome the traditional prejudices 
that existed. 

JULIA E. SULLIVAN, 
Wendell Phillips School, Boston. 


| = making of a geod‘ citizen involves a 

program participated in by home, church, 
press, school, vacation and leisure occupations. 
All these agencies should teach the same 
ideals and modes of conduct, so that respect 
for law taught in the school may not be 
violated in home or in business and whenever 
other conflicts arise that cause the citizen in 
the making te miss the goal. 


JOSEPH M. GWINN, 
Superintendent of Schools, San Francisco. 

M OST of health education costs nothing 

after it is taught. It is just as cheap 
to breathe deeply as to breathe shallowly in 
the top of the lungs. It costs no more to 
stand with shoulders thrown back than with 
them hunched over. It doesn’t cost a single 
penny more to sleep with the window up at 
night than it does with it down. Correct, com- 


fortable shoes are no more expensive than 
incorrect and uncomfortable ones. 
DR. THOMAS. D. WOOD, 


Teachers’ College, Columbia University, 
New York City. 
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T HERE is no room in the world today for 
anybody who does not, in one sense or an- 


other, really earn a living, and earning it, 


means contributing to community welfare as 
well as self-support. The safest way to ac- 
complish both these ends is, in general, to 
learn to do some one thing well,—provided 
the foundations are laid in an adequate general 
education. 
ORIE LATHAM HATCHER, 
President Southern Women’s Educational 
Alliance, Richmond, Va. 


UR country’s greatest growth and achieve. 
ment in the last fifty years has been in- 
dustry. For the next fifty years the greatest 
needs and possibilities of our country are in 
education, which includes the teaching of the 
essentials of life that underlie all true religions 
and philosophies, as well as information and 
the power best to use our facts and our 
faculties. 
HARRISON S. ROBINSON, 
President Oakland Chamber of Commerce, 
Oakland. 


ITIZENSHIP in the United States should 

be conferred upon an alien resident with 
the highest honor and dignity at the command 
of the Government. No matter what other 
ceremonies are conducted by schools or civic 
organizations, there should be a brief ceremony 
at the actual time of naturalization, such as 
having the Pledge of Allegiance, led by the 
color guard of the Boy Scouts. Such a cere- 
mony is outside the province of the Naturaliza- 
tion Service; it rests wholly upon those in- 
terested in the community. 

MRS. ANNE M. GODFREY, 
Naturalization Service, U. S. Department 
of Labor, San Francisco. 


OURSES in the mental health of children 

are coming to be fecognized as essential 
to good parenthood, as are courses in physical 
health. Laboratory work in the form of actual 
care and management of young children by 
home economic students has already been pro- 
vided in eight universities. This work will 
be increased in variety and amount as soon as 
the distributors of university funds realize 
that adequate laboratory practice is as essen- 
tial in this field as in any other. No farmer 


would send his son to study agriculture at a 
college where live stock is limited to one speci- 
men each from cattledom, pigdom, poultrydom, 
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and beedom. Soon the laboratory facilities for 

study of children will include nursery-kinder- 

garten-schools, attended by at least thirty chil- 

dren ranging in age from the cradle to six 
years. 

ALMA L. BINZEL, 
Assistant Professor of Child Training, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 


T= United States is the only great nation 

of the world which has never had the of- 
ficial sanction of religion. The founders of 
French pre-Revolutionary doctrine, so _ thor- 
oughly believed in toleration that they com- 
pletely separated church and state, neither 
recognizing the church nor prescribing it. 

Educators of every type and business, men 
like Roger Babson, blame education for the 
materialism of modern life. All agree that 
our colleges at present, because of overcrowd- 
ing and because of limited physical equipment, 
are not able to stress cultural and physical 
values, 

TULLY C. KNOWLES, 
President College of the Pacific, San Jose. 


TEACHER-LIBRARIAN, not a book clerk, 

is essential in every modern elementary 
school. However, so great has been the urge 
that lack of funds has not deterred teachers 
from organizing and maintaining libraries on 
overtime, 

The first plan in organization is to collect 
all books from the “room libraries” and as- 
semble them in one class room under the 
management of a teacher as librarian. This 
makes available for the school much valuable 
material hitherto limited in its use. Weak 
places in the supply of material are discovered 
and remedied by consultation with teachers 
from various groups. The correlation of the 
library with all classes has exceeded the most 
sanguine expectations. Complaint as to the 
dearth of source material for history, geog- 
raphy and English has been largely eliminated, 
the library supplying not only information but 
proving to be of greatest value in cultivating 
the reading habit. 

LULU SHELTON, 
Washington School, Oakland. 


Wiis today financiers and statesmen are 

seeking to settle a debt of the past, this 
conference will seek to settle a debt of the 
future. Education is the debt of maturity to 
youth, and this generation has a direct respon- 


sibility to perform in the education of the on- 
coming citizens. This conference bids fair to 
open a new epoch in the advancement of civiliz- 
ation by bringing the nations closer together 
by more sympathetic cooperation and by devel- 
oping these principles of education. It is not 
the purpose of the conference to dwell upon 
those rocks upon which nations may split. 

AUGUSTUS O. THOMAS, 
State Commissioner of Education, Augusta, 

Maine. 


ANAS workers must critically 

examine their efforts in the light of the 
most liberal interpretation of modern political 
and social life. The home teachers, the foreign 
press, the trade union, local improvement 
leagues, little mothers’ clubs, better housing 
associations, etc., are the most potent factors 
in the organization of a community for social 
and civic enterprises. These supply the pur- 
poses that should actuate citizens to seek 
higher and higher levels of good citizenship, 
for live purposes create high sense of values, 
and citizenship classes are never wanting in 
number and in quality where live purposes 
abound. 

FREDERICK WOELLNER, 
University of California, Berkeley. 


QUPERVISION is necessary to promote ‘unity 

of purpose and cooperation, to help inex- 
perienced teachers to master their work more 
quickly, to stimulate the more experienced 
teachers to keep up with the best work being 
done educationally. 

In the past, supervision has been too often 
chiefly inspectorial, fault finding and mechan- 
ical in character. It is still frequently too arbi- 
trary and misses its great opportunity for con- 
structive leadership. 

The teacher who thinks supervision unneces- 


sary is hopeless. Some teachers, frequently | 


the least efficient, resent supervision. The 
problem can be solved only when the teaching 
body and administrative staff meet on common 
ground to study the issues involved. 
JESSE H. NEWLON, 
Superintendent of Schools, Denver, Col. 


RAL reading drill tends to the formation 
of improper reading habits. In the first 
place, the fact that the pupil when reading 
aloud must concentrate his attention on pune- 
tuation, enunciation, articulation and expres- 
sion precludes the possibility of his gathering 
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much meaning from what he reads. His mind 
is too much occupied with the mechanics of 
oral reading. In the second place, in oral 
reading every word has to be pronounced. 
The most efficient way to teach reading is by 
actual class drill in reading and not by prac- 
tice ‘in speaking, as heretofore. Intensive 
silent reading drill carried on over a period of 
fifteen to twenty days can increase the effi- 
ciency of the pupil’s reading 50 per cent. 


CHARLES POTTER, 
Principal Rainier Elementary School, Seattle. 


os corporations get concerted action 

and effective cooperation by placing power 
and responsibility in one place. Education is 
as distinct a business as banking or railroad- 
ing, and equally needs a trained executive in 
charge. Modern school boards have control 
of a public business which involves from one- 
fourth to one-half of all public expenditures and 
which dictates the daily activities of over 
twenty million human beings. Properly to 
control this stupendous business requires a 
reorganization of school board control in line 
with the principles of business organization 
that have developed under the stress of compe- 
tition in the big business of modern industry. 

FRED C. AYER, 
University of Washington, Seattle. 


HE opportunities opened to our pupils 

through the Junior Red Cross brought them 
a concrete world point of view. No amount 
of reading in the most interesting text books 
and magazines available in geography, history 
and other fields could possibly have brought 
such an intimate concrete realization of other 
nations—their people and their problems. 
When pupils begin to study about the efforts 
of the nations of Europe to preserve their free- 
dom, and of the blood shed, loss of life and 
destitution which these people were suffer- 
ing, a feeling of intimate concern for them 
came into the consciousness of our children. 
Then, when as a means of relating themselves 
more intimately and sympathetically to their 
needs, they began corresponding with them 
and sharing experiences with them in letters, 
their whole conception of these people and 
their struggles became real and concrete in 
ways which are wholly impossible through the 
mere use of books to learn a body of facts 
about a nation and its people. 

H. B. WILSON, 
Superintendent of Schools, Berkeley. 


OWADAYS there are many enemies and 
assailants of the nation, who preach in- 
sidiously the riotous overthrow of all estab- 
lishments and the ruin of organized society. 
These pleaders for bombs and the torch might 
be respected if they were sincere fanatics, but 
instead they are hypocrites, who hope for ad- 
vancement for themselves through bringing 
about some general overturn. They make their 
appeal to ignorant or immature minds and 
drive their human sheep into dangerous places, 

themselves remaining in safety in the rear. 
Against these enemies of the republic there 
is a great and constant obstacle, a strong wall 
against the corruption of our youth—the united 
strength of the energy and loyalty of the class- 
room teachers of this country, builders of citi- 
zens for the republic. We of the American 
Legion salute the educators of America, and 
pledge them our cooperation and comradeship. 

GARLAND W. POWELL, 
Director National Americanism Commission, 
American Legion, Indianapolis. 


Ea authors are only beginning to 

find themselves at home. Too long has 
American literature been measured by Euro- 
pean standards—particularly English. The 
study of literature from the university to the 
elementary grades, should interest itself in life, 
quite as much as in books. American literature 
offers opportunities which have too generally 
been neglected by teachers as well as by critics 
and writers. 

Too long have we gone on the assumption 
that American life has failed to produce liter- 
ature worthy of serious study; that America 
is lacking in conditions and resources condu- 
cive to the development of real literature, and 
that the best American writers imitate Euro- 
pean authors. English teachers transmit the 
impression that literature is an academic sub- 
ject, a source of material for lectures and 
examinations, rather than an artistic presenta- 
tion of life. 

IRVING OUTCALT, 
State Teachers College, San Diego. 


E need another John the Baptist, a second 
Horace Mann, to inspire communities now 
mentally stagnant with the healthful sentiment 


_to educate and be educated. As consolidated 


and rural high schools multiply, a longer term, 
better attendance, better teachers, and more 
effective community center work will be as- 
sured. Consolidation, the most highly conse- 
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quential movement now under way, has for its 
goal better educational facilities at home. 

When the American public is fully aroused 
to this need there will be first-class schools 
in all communities with competent, well-paid 
teachers, and the vision of Lincoln will be real- 
ized that “American youth are entitled to an 
unfettered start and a fair chance in the race 
of life.” 

JOHN F. SIMS, 
State Normal School, Stevens Point, Wis. 


F the study of literature in our schools is 

worth while, then dramatic work of the 
right kind is doubly so. Dramatics is the ob- 
jectification of the student’s reactions to lit- 
erature. It is a portrayal in concrete form of 
the spirit and meaning of a play, and we must 
admit the living reality of characters made to 
act and speak on the stage are more inspiring 
than the inanimate figures in a book play. 

Success in dramatic work requires sustained 
and intensive effort; it requires teamwork; it 
demands concentration; it means, above all 
else, discipline. This discipline includes train- 
ing of the memory and drill in mental and 
physical coordination; it includes rigorous 
training in speech habits, a subduing of the 
body to the needs for beautiful, harmonious 
and adequate expression; it includes training 
in the habit of sticking to a thing until it is 
well done. 

Cc. D. THORPE, 
University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon. 


T HE people of California know that the real 
wealth of the state is not in natural re- 
sources, marvelous as they are. The substan- 
tial wealth of California is in the men and 
women who command the natural resources 
and bring them to the service of man. Be- 
fore the coming of the white man, California 
was even richer in natural resources than it is 
today. The soil was quite as fertile; the 
climate quite as salubrious; the forests more 
extensive; the streams quite as rich in poten- 
tial energy; the harbors quite as inviting and 
the rocks even richer in minerals and metals. 
But the wilderness that was California two 
hundred years ago might have been purchased 
from the Spanish King for a single nugget of 
gold. What has transformed California from 
a wilderness where a scanty Indian .population 
struggled for a poor living, into a great com- 
monwealth alive with energy and teeming with 
wealth? It is intelligence applied to natural 
resources that has wrought the miracle. It 


is schools and colleges which have developed 
the minds of men and women, enabling them 
to make the natural resources serve the pur- 
poses of civilization. 
WILL C. WOOD, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, Sacra- 
mento. 


HE most commonly used and the most com- 

monly abused of all the arts is the art of 
speaking, and yet it is the most essential to 
our proper living. There is no gift that we can 
bestow on young people more important than 
the ability to speak to an audience with the 
same confidence and force, and with the same 
unconsciousness of self that they display when 
talking to one another. 

The two practical things that should be 
taught in a speech composition class are, that 
the speaker must have something worth while 
saying, and that he must deliver his thought 
simply, directly, and in a clear, resonant voice. 
Clear utterance and proper emphasis can be 
taught psychologically. No one should speak 
who has not a message to give. In giving, we 
go more than half way. If we present a gift, 
we see that it is received; we do not make the 
recipient come and seize it from us. When 
we give a message, therefore, our clear tones 
must carry it to every individual in the audi- 
ence, without effort on his part. The spirit 
of giving should actuate the delivery of a 
speech. 

FANNIE W. McLEAN, 
High School, Berkeley. 


HE library in America stands for a unique 

idea. It is more than a mere marbled mon- 
ument to learning. It is more than a mere 
collection of accumulated wisdom. It stands 
for more than the supplying of information and 
reading matter to those who happen to call for 
help. It stands for an ideal of informed intelli- 
gence, of sober and quiet consideration of 
serious things by the great masses of people 
upon whom our democratic institutions rest. 

The things that are dearest in our lives, 
that underlie our whole conception of the rela- 
tions of men, depend upon regulating the self- 
ish and dynamic elements in our civilization 
by matured judgment, by seasoned culture, 
and by substantial purpose. These are the 
things for which the library stands. They 
can be realized in their full power only by 
making the library a professional service as 
universal as the elementary school, only by 
bringing to every American community trained 
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and devoted men and women who appreciate 
the mission of the free public library. 


JOY ELMER MORGAN, 
Managing Editor The Journal of the National 
Education Association, Washington, D. C. 


O remain young, therefore, means to retain 

unto one’s self as time moves on these native 
qualities and abilities which so definitely char- 
acterize youth. Of course, there is no way to 
prevent the years passing by, nor to avoid the 
statistical data which can be reckoned by the 
calendar. Nor has a way been found as yet 
to prevent the appearance of certain external 
evidences of the passing years, such as 
wrinkled forehead, weakened eyes, third teeth, 
bent back, tottering step, fray hair, or no hair. 
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These, however, it should be remembered, are 
but physical matters resulting from the passing 
of time. Some avoid them or retard them 
longer than others. They, however, are not 
characteristics which determine one’s age. 
Whether one is young or old, is fundamentally 
determined by whether he yet is a youth— 
growing, adjustable, adaptable, open minded, 
plastic, capable of getting new points of view, 
able to learn to do an old thing in a new way 
and the like, or whether he is “sot,” fixed, 
crystallized, unadaptable, given to doing the 
same old things in the same old ways, without 
concern or power to acquire new ideas and 
new ways of meeting the problems and issues 
of life. 
H. B. WILSON, 
Superintendent of Schools, Berkeley. 


MESSAGE FROM THE STATE UNIVERSITY 


W. W. CAMPBELL, President, Berkeley 


Editor’s request for a brief message from 

the new President of the University of 
California to the teachers and the parents in 
our state. 

The University is a part of the public school 
system of California. It is deeply and sincere- 
ly interested in the welfare of education in the 
Commonwealth, from the highest to the lowest 
grades; and to assist in the improvement of 
the system at any point will be for me a duty 
and a pleasure. 


The ultimate purpose of our educational sys- 
tem is to prepare our boys and girls for happy, 
useful, successful lives. The young people of 
today are to be the citizens of the future and 
it is important, above all else, that they be 
good and effective citizens. The elements of 
good citizenship are various and many. 


| AM pleased to comply with the Associate 


It is of the utmost importance that school 
children be taught to do their classroom work 
thoroughly. They should acquire habits of 
thoroughness, in order that slovenly and care- 


less habits may not attend and hamper them ~ 


in their work after they leave school. In the 
games of the playground they should learn 
good sportsmanship; they should learn to re- 
spect the rights of other boys and girls, not 
only as a vital matter in the formation of 
character, but in order that they may “get 
on well” with their fellow men and women 
throughout their lives. 

In our country there is nation-wide care- 


lessness in many matters; I mention three: 


1. About fire risks and fires; no other coun- 
try has such large fire bills to pay. It is sel- 
dom that an American is punished for the 
carelessness and inexcusable starting of 
destructive fires; the insurance companies pay 
the bills; the people pay the high rates of 
insurance and add the payments to the already 
high costs of living. 


2. In the enforcement of the laws. 


3. In the speaking and writing of our 
national language; of the 2400 new students 
who came from high schools and other pre- 
paratory schools to the University of Califor- 
nia, one year ago, and took the examination in 
elementary English, fifty per cent failed to pass. 
The people of the state had already paid taxes 
in support of the teaching of the English 
language to those students in the secondary 
schools. The state of California, through the 
University, should not supply additional public 
funds for the re-teaching of the fifty per cent 
of candidates who failed. The costs were 
levied chiefly upon the students concerned, 
through the charging of fees for the service. 

It is desirable that something be done to 
improve the conditions to which I have here 
referred. Is it possible for the University, the 


teachers and the parents of school children to 
lend effective support to the accomplishing 
of that end? 

The teachers, the parents, and the boys and 
girls in our schools have my best wishes. 
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ECONOMIZING AT THE EXPENSE OF THE CHILDREN 
WILL C. WOOD 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, California 


OW has the Richardson administration 
H treated the people’s school system? 

Have the educational institutions been 
hampered by the Richardson program? Has 
the Governor kept his solemn promise to deal 
justly with the schools? The people of Cali- 
fornia are asking these questions seriously and 
persistently. They are demanding the facts. 
For some time the facts were obscured in a 
mass of figures. Now the facts must come out, 
regardless of their effect on political fortunes. 
And here are the facts: 


The people of California have from the be- 
ginning regarded the public school system as 
one of the state’s most precious assets. Time 
and again the people have rebuked politicians 
and parties when they dared lay their hands 
upon the schools. Whenever, the common 
folks have been given opportunity to express 
their attitude upon school questions, they have 
in almost every instance voted overwhelmingly 
for the schools. Bond issues for school pur- 
poses have rarely been defeated, in spite of a 
requirement of a two-thirds majority. Except 
in rare instances, the majorities cast in favor 


of the issuance of school bonds have been 
tremendous. 


The people have been liberal not only in 
supplying school buildings but also in furnish- 
ing money to run the schools. In 1920, when 
Constitutional Amendment 16 providing that 
the corporations should contribute their just 
share toward the support of schools was sub- 
mitted to the electors, it was carried by a 
majority of almost two to one. Candidates for 
public office have felt it the part of wisdom 
to declare themselves friendly to the people’s 
schools. In the last state campaign the candi- 
dates made their customary declaration in 
reference to education. When the gubernatorial 
nomination was in the balance in July, 1922, 
Mr. Friend W. Richardson, the successful can- 
didate, found it the part of wisdom to tell the 
people he would effect the great saving in state 
expenditures he had promised, “without ham- 
pering any educational or humanitarian func- 
tion.” It was well for him that he made the lat- 
ter part of his pledge. He could not have been 
nominated if he had told the people his 
“economy” program contemplated the crippling 
of the state’s educational system. 

Governor Richardson has been in office al- 


most nine months. He has presented his first 
budget. It is now time to assess his real at- 
titude toward public education and determine 
whether he has been faithful to his pledge 
that he would not hamper any educational 
function. An analysis of the educational bud- 
get and its effect on the schools will tell the 
story. 


FIXED CHARGES AND APPROPRIATIONS 

The budget includes two general classes of 
funds for education—fixed charges and ap- 
propriations. Fixed charges include funds that 
must be raised to meet the requirements of the 
constitution and statutes passed by previous 
legislatures. Over these fixed charges the 
Governor has no control. He can neither in- 
crease nor decrease them. Among these fixed 
charges are the funds distributed by the state 
to the elementary and high school districts of 
the state for the support of local schools; also 
funds for the support of the state university 
and junior colleges. 


The total amount finally provided by Gover- 
nor Richardson’s budget for these fixed charges 
was $44,687,556.75, which represents an increase 
of $5,546,913.76 over the fixed charges of two 
years ago. It is to these figures that the 
Governor and his friends point as evidence 
that the Governor is friendly toward education. 
It must be emphasized, however, that Governor 
Richardson had nothing to do with this in- 
crease. The constitution and statutes of Cali- 
fornia adopted before Governor Richardson 
came into office made this increase in fixed 
charges. Governor Richardson had no choice 
in the matter and can claim no share of glory 
for this increase in fixed educational charges. 

The second general class of educational funds 
included in the budget is appropriations. Over 
this class the budget amendment gave the 
Governor almost complete control. The test 
of the Governor’s attitude toward education is 


‘to be found in these appropriations. 


The Legislature of 1921 made appropriations 
for education aggregating $8,333,337. In addi- 
tion to this amount, educational revenues of 
various kinds amounting to $1,624,020 were 
available for:school purposes. Governor Rich- 
ardson’s budget confiscated all of the revenues 
referred to and appropriated only $6,882,153.35 
for educational purposes. In other words, 
Governor Richardson cut down educational 
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funds over which he had control, a total of 
$3,075,203.65 or almost 37 per cent, in spite of 
an increase in enrollment in teachers colleges 
and special schools amounting to almost 100 
per cent. To be specific the increases in en- 
rollment in the various state educational insti- 
tutions for the last two years were as follows: 
Chico Teachers College, 75 per cent; Fresno 
Teachers College, 200 per cent; Humboldt 
Teachers College, 58 per cent; San Diego 
Teachers College, 240 per cent; San Francisco 
Teachers College, 78 per cent; San Jose 
Teachers College, 100 per cent; Santa Barbara 
Teachers College, 120 per cent; California 
Polytechnic School, 66 per cent. 


To sum up the budget situation, the consti- 
tution and statutes increased fixed charges for 
education $5,546,913.76. Governor Richardson 
cut educational appropriations $3,075,203.65. 
The net increase in state school funds in 
Governor Richardson’s budget is only $2,471,- 
710.11. This amount is supposed to take care 
of an increased enrollment amounting to at 
least 18 per cent in the attendance in elemen- 
tary and high schools of the entire state, and 
at least 100 per cent in the teachers colleges 
and special schools. The chief slashes in edu- 
cational appropriations made by Governor 
Richardson affect the teachers colleges and 
special schools, the state educational offices 
and the re-education of individuals crippled in 
industry. These are practically the only educa- 
tional institutions or functions subject to the 
Governor’s will, the remaining functions being 
protected from him by constitutional or statu- 
tory provisions. 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING WEAKENED 


For 1921-23, the Chico State Teachers Col- 
lege had available $207,700 in appropriations 
and $38,400 in departmental revenues, making a 
total of $246,100 available for the biennium. 
Governor Richardson confiscated the revenues 
mentioned and appropriated $211,480 for the 
present biennium, making a net reduction of 
$34,620 or about 14 per cent. The effect of 
the cut is more apparent when we realize that 
the Chico Teachers College showed an increase 
in enrollment amounting to 169 students or 75 
per cent during the last two years. It would 
seem that the Governor’s program contem- 
plates that the more students we have, the 
less the appropriation given. In order to meet 
the Governor’s cut, it was necessary to dismiss 
one teacher of industrial arts, one supervisor 
of primary-kindergarten work, one librarian, 


two assistants in English and two teachers in 
the junior college, the latter two being trans- 
ferred to the payroll of the Chico High Schoo! 
district. It was also necessary to abandon all 
extension service whereby teachers in northern 
California were enabled to get professional as- 
sistance in their work. A total of 160 teachers 
were affected by this elimination. This means 
that ambitious teachers are discouraged in 
their efforts to improve themselves and their 
teaching service. 


The San Francisco Teachers College had 
appropriations and revenue amounting to $319.- 
400 available in 1921-23. Governor Richardson 
confiscated its revenues and appropriated only 
$292,900, a reduction of $26,500. To meet this 
cut it was necessary to eliminate two instruc- 
tors in music, one in art, one in hygiene, and 
two assistant librarians. It was also necessary 
to dq away with the entire department devoted 
to overcoming defects of speech such as stam- 
mering, stuttering and foreign accent. The 
training of kindergarten teachers for children 
of foreign speaking parents—a part of the 
Americanization program, was given up. Sev- 
eral part-time instructors in the sciences were 
stricken from the roll. All provision for sum- 
mer session work was disapproved by Gover- 
nor Richardson. In consequence, the college in- 
structors arranged a summer session on their 
own responsibility practically donating their 
services to the state for this work which 
covers a period of six weeks. 


At the San Jose Teachers College, the 
governing authorities found themselves faced 
with the problem of handling a doubled enroll- 
ment with $20,640 less in way of funds than was 
available during the last two years. The 
faculty eliminations to meet this cut include an 
instructor in rural education, an instructor in 
art, an instructor in home economics, a train- 
ing school teacher, a librarian and an instructor 
in agriculture. It was also necessary to re- 
duce an instructor in English from full time 
to half time work. The summer session and 
extension work for the improvement of teachers 
in the service will have to be curtailed some- 
what to meet the Governor’s budget cuts. 


At the Fresno Teachers College which has 
had a phenomenal growth during recent years, 
it was necessary to strike from the state pay- 
roll an instructor of physics, an instructor in 
foreign languages, two instructors in physical 
education, an instructor in English, an instruc- 
tor in history and government, an instructor 
in agriculture, an instructor in biology and an 
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instructor in mathematics. The Fresno com- 
munity came to our aid and is now paying 
these instructors. 


Governor Richardson early in his administra- 
tion suggested the elimination of the Hum- 
boldt State Teachers College but later modified 
his views. In his budget message he stated 
that the per capita cost of the institution was 
$964 a year. He arrived at this figure by 
dividing the appropriation for two years by 
the enrollment of one year—a unique mathe- 
matical process. As a matter of fact the per 
capita cost is less than half what the Govern- 
or said it was. The appropriation for this 
school was cut $16,600. Instructors in voca- 
tional education, science, commerce and Eng- 
lish have been eliminated on account of this 
cut. 


At Berkeley the State Department of Educa- 
tion maintains the schools for the deaf and 
blind. During the last two years we have had 
waiting lists in both of these institutions for 
unfortunate children. In spite of this fact, the 
Richardson budget reduced revenues for these 
institutions a total of $28,086. To meet this 
cut, the department was obliged to eliminate 
four teaching positions in the school for the 
deaf, four teaching positions in the school for 
the blind and five positions in the domestic 
and business departments that have to do with 
the feeding, clothing and housing of the chil- 
dren. The waiting list is longer in both in- 
stitutions because of the budget cut. 


The California Polytechnic School located at 
San Luis Obispo felt the blow of the budget 
ax most of all. At the opening of the session 
of the Legislature, it had the heaviest enroll- 
ment in its history. It had a waiting list for 
entrance. While a majority of the students 
came from San Luis Obispo county, a large 
proportion came from distant points, especially 
sparsely settled regions. Polytechnic is the 
only state school offering practical vocational 
courses in the trades and agriculture for young 
people of high school age. Boys from dis- 
tricts which cannot afford to maintain practical 
vocational courses get their only chance at 
Polytechnic. The Richardson budget cut the 
school revenues from $290,300 to $124,560 for 
the two-year period. To meet this cut we 
have eliminated twelve teachers and eleven 
other employees. We have abandoned all 
work in commerce, household arts, music and 
drawing. Most of the live stock collected for 


demonstration purposes two years ago has been 
ordered sold at auction. We shall be obliged 
to try teaching agriculture without ordinary 
farm equipment. The courses in the mechani- 
cal occupations have been curtailed and crip- 
pled. The school has been paralyzed in its 
activities. It would probably have been better 
to have discontinued it temporarily. 


STATE OFFICE HIT 

The state educational offices were hit hard 
by the original budget, but their efficiency has 
been saved somewhat by the heroic efforts of 
friends of public education. The State Board 
of Education was cut from $169,920 to $125,440, 
or a total of $44,480. However, the Governor 
was finally prevailed upon to sign S. B. 444 
giving the board an additional $40,000 in cre- 
dentials fees, thus saving the state board 
offices. The budget maker still refuses to 
recognize this additional grant, so the future 
is by no means secure. Meanwhile the board 
has eliminated two supervisors of physical 
education. The entire division of rehabilita- 
tion, which has been training hundreds of men 
crippled in industry, thus, saving them from 
being charges upon the counties or their friends 
has been eliminated to take effect July 1, 1924. 

The Superintendent of Public Instruction’s 
office was cut from $104,350 to $80,610, or 23 
per cent. The budget maker eliminated all 
Americanization work, but the friends of edu- 
cation in the Senate on the closing day of the 
session saved a special appropriation made in 
1921 from lapsing. This will enable us to 
maintain Americanization. work for a part of 
the time. All migratory schools maintained 
by the state for the children of seasonal la- 
borers must be discontinued. The salary of 
the statistician upon whose calculations mil- 
lions of dollars are disbursed has been cut 
from $3000 to $2400 a year. The publication 
of a new school law has been dispensed with. 
The entire business office for the management 
of the teachers colleges and special schools, 
which expend over a million dollars annually 
has been eliminated unless the suit brought in 
the Supreme Court to test the Governor’s veto 
power is decided in the department’s favor. 


Such is the record of the Richardson ad- 
ministration with respect to education. We 
leave it for the people to determine for them- 
selves whether education has been hampered 
and injured by the present administration. 
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SCHOOL LEGISLATION IN 1923 
MARK KEPPEL 
President California Teachers’ Association 


OVERNOR RICHARDSON’S letter of 
(5 transmittal accompanying his budget 

which he filed with the Legislature 
on February 1, 1923, was featured by a bitter, 
unfair and misleading attack upon education. 
His message gave courage to the few, very 
few, members of the Legislature who were 
hostile to education, or if not hostile, were 
controlled by ideas of education obtained in a 
former century and not affected by modern 
educational progress and development. The 
Governor’s budget cripples the teacher training 
institutions of California most outrageously 
and without any justification. 


The Legislature spent much time in consider- 
ing the budget. Other legislative matter suf- 
fered on that account. Only a few bills dealing 
with education reached the Governor. Not 
many of those received gubernatorial approval. 

Our group of bills providing for school cafe- 
terias, school dormitories, and teacherages 
failed because the Governor would not sign 
them. 7 

The bill which aimed to give a minimum of 
170 days of school instead of 160 to each child, 
and the bill which would have compelled re- 
calcitrant counties to comply with Constitu- 
tional Amendment No. 16, were vetoed. 

Senator McDonald’s retirement salary bill, 
which proposed to increase the retirement sal- 
ary from $500 to $720 per year, and the teach- 
ers’ payment from $12 to $24 per year, and to 
require the state to pay the same amount 
yearly as the teacher pays, was vetoed, and 
the retirement salary plan was denounced as 
insolvent by the Governor. 

His denunciation disturbed the teachers gen- 
erally. Naturally, the teachers expect the 


Governor to speak only the truth at all times. © 


The Governor neglected to tell the people that 
the Retirement Salary Plan has accumulated 
a surplus of $1,300,000 in the ten years that 
it has been in operation, and that the surplus 
is accumulating steadily. 

It seems evident that the Governor’s criti- 
cism of the Retirement Salary Plan was based 
upon conclusions which pertained to old line 
life insurance companies. The Teachers’ Re- 
tirement Salary Plan of California is different 
from old line life insurance and can be judged 
truthfully upon very different bases from those 
which control in old line life insurance. 


The steadily accumulating surplus is prob- 
ably the best possible answer to attacks upon 
this law. The supporters of this law are watch- 
ing its operation with solicitous care. For ten 
years it has carried on much more successfully 
than its most sanguine supporters expected. If 
defects develop, the California Teachers’ As- 
sociation will be prompt to aid in their removal. 


The California Teachers’ Association regrets 
that the Governor vetoed Senator McDonald’s 
bill, because the bill was-sound and just. The 
bill would have doubled the income of the fund 
and would have increased the expenditures 
from the fund 44 per cent. The bill would 
not have made the fund less secure and solv- 
ent, but would have made it much more secure 
and solvent. When the retirement salary was 
fixed at $500 per year in 1913, that sum was a 
fair approximation of modest living costs for 
a retired teacher. The increase in the cost of 
living and the eonsequent depreciation of the 
purchasing power of money have been so great, 
that an increase of the salary to $720 a year 
would not be as reasonable a provision for the 
support. of a retired teacher in 1923, as was 
$500 in 1913. a 

Senator Sharkey’s Bill No. 212, which pro- 
vided for the establishment of consolidated 
school districts to replace the present Union 
High School Districts and their groups of Ele- 
mentary School Districts was vetoed by the 
Governor. This bill was a permissive one. It 
did not compel the establishment of any con- 
solidated district. It made possible merely, 
for a majority of the electors in a Union High 
School District to establish a consolidated 
school district with a single School Board gov- 
erning, managing and controlling the High 
School and the Elementary Schools within that 
Union High School District, provided such a 
condition was desired by a majority of the 
qualified electors. 

It was the hope of the advocates of this bill 
that the Governor would sign it, because it 
was a genuine economy measure looking to- 
ward the time when 3,500 School Boards would 
be replaced by approximately 400 School 
Boards; when the overhead cost of administra- 
tion in 3,500 School Districts might be re- 
duced very considerably, because only 400 
School Boards would be administering the 
schools instead of 3,500. The bill did not 
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propose to take away local control of the 
schools as does a County Unit proposition. It 
proposed to enlarge the size of the unit when 
the people desired to have it enlarged. 


Five bills dealing with the Teachers’ Retire- 
ment Salary Act were approved by the Gov- 
ernor. They do not affect the spirit and pur- 
pose of the law. They add a few more teachers 
to the group who are subject to the law. They 
simplify and clarify the administration of the 
law and change the method of paying, so that 
each teacher must pay $6 uaa in 
December and June, to the County Superin- 
tendent of Schools in counties having County 
Superintendents, and to the City Superintend- 
ent of Schools in the City and County of San 
Francisco. This change in the manner of col- 
lecting the $12 will be a welcome relief to 
bankers, tradesmen, School Boards, County 
Auditors and County Treasurers. It will guar- 
antee the payment of $12 a year, each year 
by each teacher subject to the law. Hereto- 
fore, the number of dollars which a teacher 
has paid has been determined by the number 
of months of salary which the teacher received. 
In some cases teachers have been-paying $8, 
$9, $10, $11 or $12. Those who were paying 
$12 were complying with the full requirement 
of the law, but those who were paying less 
were preventing the state from securing the 
full amount of money that should have been 
paid in from year to year. 


Two bills were signed by the Governor deal- 
ing with the liability of School Trustees. The 
general effect of these two will be to provide 
a means whereby losses due to injuries may 
be met and at the same time. members of the 
School Boards are protected except where the 
injuries are due to their deliberate neglect of 
duty. It is exceedingly unlikely that any such 
case will ever arise. 


A. B. 86 limits to 10 per cent of the first 
month's salary the amount which a teachers’ 
agency may charge a teacher for securing him 
a position. 

A. B. 307 requires instruction in the Consti- 
tution of the United States in Grade 8 and 
beyond, in all schools, both public and private. 


A. B. 388 adds a new section to the Code, 
1764c, which provides that funds received from 
the state and the county on account of average 
daily attendance of pupils in part-time classes, 
and in Americanization and citizenship classes, 
shall be expended only for such classes. This 
law will compel school authorities to keep a 
separate financial account for such classes. 


A. B.’s 471, 472, 473 amend the present law 
in regard to the establishing of Union Ele- 
mentary School Districts. 

A. B. 596 makes it the duty of the County 
Superintendent of Schools to assume all pow- 
ers and duties of the Board of School Trustees 
wherever it ‘is impossible to secure such a 
Board. 


A. B. 660 increases the facilities for the edu- 
cation of deaf or blind children. 


A. B. 723 adds a new section to the Code, 
1607a, requiring each City Board of Education 
to prepare and ktep on file and epen to public 
inspection a report of its financial transactions 
during the preceding year, and also, the courses 
of study used in the schools of the City Schools. 

S. B. 489 validates all former sales and con- 
veyances of school property. 


S. B. 706 validates all School Districts which 
have existed for a year prior to the passage of 
the Act. 

A. B. 811 validates all school bonds voted 
previous to the passage of the Act. 

A. B. 1007 amends 1687 so that special teach- 


ers may draw larger salaries than do the teach- 
ers of beginners. 


A. B. 1263 changes the hours for school elec- 
tions by amending Sec. 1597. In those districts 
which have 400 or less than 400 average daily 
attendance, the polls must not be opened be- 
fore 9 o’clock a.m., nor closed before 6 o’clock 
p.m., and must be kept open for at least 
four hours. In districts having more than 400 
average daily attendance, the polls must be 
open at 8 o’clock a.m. and be kept open until 
8 o’clock p.m. In any school bond election the 
polls must be opened at 8 a.m. and be kept 
open until 8 p.m. 

A new section, 1608a, was added to the Polit- 
ical Code. That section authorizes one school 


_ district to perform service for another and to 


receive pay therefor. In all cases, the contracts 
between the two districts must be approved 
by the County Superintendent of Schools be- 
fore those become effective. 


S. B. 395 increases the purposes for which 
money provided under Sec. 1830 of the Political 
Code, may be expended, by adding the words: 
“Improving school grounds, building sidewalks, 
grading and paving streets adjoining school 
property.” 

S. B. 427 adds a new section to the Code, 
1734c, which provides in detail, the method 
for transferring an Elementary School District 
from one High School District to another. 
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S. B. 499 gives the Board of Supervisors 
power, upon the recommendation of the County 
Superintendent of Schools, to consolidate two 
Elementary School Districts if their school 
houses are within three miles of each other. 


S. B. 344 simplifies the laws relating to the 
granting of credentials by the State Board of 
Education and adds a new type of credential, 
viz: “Supervisor and School Administrator.” 
It also increases the fee to be charged, so that 
residents of California must pay $3 and non- 
residents must pay $5. 


S. B. 741 changes County High School Dis- 
tricts to Union High School Districts for pur- 
poses of government. 


Aside from these various provisions, appro- 
priation bills approved by the Governor pro- 
vide the necessary money for adding the third 
year of collegiate work to the University of 
California, Southern Branch, in 1923, and for 
adding the fourth year of work in 1924. 


The bitterest struggles of the Legislative 
Session raged around Assemblyman Dozier’s 





bill, which attempted to do away with the 
Teacher’s Tenure, and Assemblyman Cleve- 
land’s bill, which aimed to render rural super- 
vision inoperative. The Dozier bill was killed 
in the Assembly. The Cleveland bill was pro- 
fusely amended in the Senate and changed to 
a very acceptable school measure. It was 
not signed by the Governor. 

A little group of teachers spent part, and 
a still smaller group spent all of their time 
at Sacramento during the Session of the Leg- 
islature as representatives of the teachers’ 
organizations of California. That little group 
rendered valiant and praiseworthy service in 
the hard fight at Sacramento. It was largely 
due to their steadfast, heroic and unyielding 
efforts that no legislative ground was lost dur- 
ing the great, struggle. 

The foes of free popular public education 
made a great fight at Sacramento, and centered 
their fight upon State Superintendent Will C. 
Wood. They were out-fought and out-gener- 
aled by his superior ability and educational 
statesmanship. 


A WEIGHTED SET OF EDUCATIONAL OBJECTIVES 
Cc. L. PHELPS 
President, State Teachers College, Santa Barbara 


formulated a set of objectives to be used as 
guides for educational work in the after- 
war period of reconstruction. Five years have 
passed, and the objectives have received recog- 
nition throughout the country. The use that 
has been made of them, however, has been 
general rather than specific, for tne reason 
that the points of emphasis they indicate have 
not been treated in such a way as to be a 
definite guide in curriculum-miking. It is one 
thing to mark the points for emphasis in edu 
cation; it is quite another io estimate the 
amount of emphasis to be given at each point. 
It is time that furthe* attention shculd be 
given to this matter of relationships. Withcut 
an accepted scale ef weights the objectives 
can have but little practical value. As origi- 
nally presented they are seven in number, and 
it is scarcely to be expected that they are of 
equal importance and that they should, on that 
account, receive equal emphasis. But unless 
differences in the amount of emphasis required 
are indicated by some recognized numerical 
coefficients no scientific use can be made of 
the valuable piece of work se well initiated by 
the National fducation Association. 


| N 1918 the National Education Association 


Recently, a tentative weighting of six of the 
objectives has been made for use in the ele- 
mentary schools. * The seventh, which is 
“Ethical Character,” was left out of the weight- 
ing because it is an inclusive objective and 
can not be weighted in terms of the others. 
On the other hand, if the six weighted ob- 
jectives function as they should, the seventh 
will be properly provided for without a definite 
weighting of its own. 


The weighted scale referred to consists of 
100 points distributed among the six objectives 
according to average of the judgments of 62 
city school superintendents and teachers’ col- 
lege presidents located in different parts of 
the United States. Following is the weighted 
set of objectives: 


PROGRES Be ak EC Cee eee ES es ws ene 18.4 


Command of Fundamental Processes. .30.8 
Worthy Home-membership ............ 12.3 
TOGO His 6 i oan 36s Ca Wh ee Aw 10.4 
COMO Sis aed Sisk Vs a ee ees 17.6 
Worthy Use of LMISUICs 6.0.05 isk Se ee iK 10.4 


* See article by the writer in “The Elementary 
School Journal” for May, 1923, POSSIBILITIES 
OF SIMPLIFICATION OF THE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL CURRICULUM THROUGH DEFINITE 
OBJECTIVES. 
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It may be that a more comprehensive study 
would produce a different set of weights for 
the objectives. But however that may be, it is 
important that the principle involved in weight- 
ing should be fully recognized, since it is ap- 
parent that scientific curriculum-making in 
terms of the objectives can be achieved in no 
other way. In other words, if the objectives 
are to be used for anything more than a rough 
guide, refinements of them through some such 
process are absolutely necessary. 


The presentation of a weighted set of edu- 
cational objectives raises two important ques- 
tions. The first of these is, how can such a 
scheme be made to function in curriculum- 
making? And the second is, how will its ap- 
plication affect the traditional subjects now 
carried in the varied curricula of different 
school systems? Educationally, by far the 
more important problem is involved in the first 
euestion; practically, the greater difficulty may 
be found in the second. It is probable that 
no answer made at this time to either ques- 
tion will be conclusive. It is to be expected, on 
the contrary, that any attempt along this line 
will only serve to stimulate the raising of 
other questions. Broadly, however, answers 
may be given with confidence in the correct- 
ness of main statements, 


The question as to how a weighted set of 
educational objectives can be made to function 
in curriculum-making is one of great impor- 


tance; for unless it can be made to work 
better than the present method of setting up 
courses of study, it should have no claim on 
the attention of those interested in such work. 
If, on the other hand, the question can be 
answered satisfactorily, the general proposition 
should be considered established, and all fur- 
ther efforts should be directed toward the elimi- 
nation of minor difficulties and the standard- 
izing of procedure. 

The plan of use of a weighted set of objec- 
tives is suggested in the weighting itself. It is 
simply the application of the budget system to 
educational material. And like the financial 
budget, with which every one is familiar, it 
both indicates the objects upon which time 
and effort may be expended, and fixes the 
amount to be expended on each. 

It is exceedingly important that such a plan 
be made effective in education. It will be a 
safeguard against ruthless elimination of 
things that are worth while in some popular 
reaction against increased costs, and it will be 
equally effective in preventing the inclusion of 
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subject matter which is of doubtful value. The 
weights themselves will force a careful selec- 
tion of material for specific purposes. Take for 
example, “Health,” with its weight of 18.4 per 
cent. That weighted objective simply says to 
the curriculum-maker that the subject of health 
is a matter with which the elementary school 
must concern itself to the extent of such a per 
cent of its time and effort. It further warns 
him that he can not go beyond this amount 
without robbing some other objective of its 


‘ time and attention. 


The question of the effect on the varied cur- 
riculua now in use is one requiring thoughtful 
treatment. It may be conceded that curricula 
of the present are products of the process of 
accretion, that they are, therefore, not scien- 
tific in either their material or their construc- 
tion, and that they might easily be displaced 
in favor of something more systematically 
planned. But the fact is that custom and 
practice are strong contenders when they are 
attacked, and do not give way without a strug- 
gle. Even the educational leaders themselves, 
and especially the teachers, would be loath to 
give up their traditional subjects, though they 
might be willing to admit that a new align- 
ment of material is a necessity, if educational 
procedure is to keep pace with the demands 
of the times. And if the proposed change 
should threaten the existence of too many of 
the venerated subjects, it could not be made, 
no matter how desirable it might appear when 
carefully analyzed. 


It is probable, however, that the introduction 
of a weighted set of objectives would not be as 
destructive of present subjects as it would ap- 
pear on first thought. The objectives them- 
selves are not expressed in terms of the tradi- 
tional subjects, it is true, but they name points 
which can be reached only through the study 
of selected subject matter. And much of that 
subject matter, if not all, will be found in the 
subjects now in common use in the schools. 
In fact more will be found than can be used 
under the proposed budget plan, and the diffi- 
culty will be to locate the material which 
should be eliminated; for while it is easy 
enough to add new subject matter it is always 
difficult to eliminate anything that has once 
found a place in the curriculum. That is why 
it is necessary to work in terms of weighted 
objectives, why it is necessary to budget human 
experience and make selections conform to 
that budget. 

What would happen in the selection of sub- 
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ject matter according to the weighted objec- 
tives is this: the subjects now included in 
standard curricula would be reviewed first 
from the point of view of their contribution 
to some one or more of the objectives. Then 
they would have to pass the budget test, and 
if there should be more subjects, or more ma- 
terial in the subjects which falls under a given 
objective than the weighting would allow, -re- 
ductions would have to be made until there 
was conformity. When subjected to this double 
test, first, of value as a contribution toward a 
particular objective, and second, as to com- 
parative value under the selective process im- 
posed by the weight of the objective, some of 
the traditional subjects might disappear, some 
be reduced in importance, and others streng- 
thened. Conceivably, some new ones might find 
a place. But all changes, if changes were 
made, would be in accord with the objectives 
as weighted in the scale. 


There is one other possible use of the 
weighted set of objectives. That use may be 
best indicated by a review of the school laws of 
the various states. In them will be found many 
statutory requirements as to subject matter. 
In some states the number runs up to twenty 
or more. In certain cases the prescriptions 
are so specific as to state the actual minutes 
per week to be given to a particular subject. 
In other cases new subjects are added to a 
crowded list of prescriptions without in any 
way modifying the list already made. 


From even a hasty review of the situation as 
it exists, it will be obvious that educational 
legislation has not been based on any scientific 
principle, but that it has been enacted at the 
request of some interested body which was 
able to muster sufficient votes to pass each 
measure as it was presented. Even so, it 
might not be so bad if educators or persons 
familiar with educational conditions as a whole 
always gave the advice upon which legislation 
is based. But such j8 not the case. Laws are 
quite as likely to be enacted on the advice 
of an agriculture club, a woman’s club, a 
humane society, or an organization for the 
promotion of thrift as upon the counsel of 
students of educational possibilities and limita- 
tions as a whole. Such legislation represents, 
of course, a combination of partial views of 
the whole field. It is cumulative and may 
easily overload the machinery of education to 
the breaking point without exhausting the pos- 
sible additions. A case is on record in which 
a request was made of a legislature by the 


legislative committee of the state council on 
education that the number of statutory require- 
ments—which already exceeded twenty—should 
be reduced by combination and eliminination in 
order that better work might be done in a 
smaller number of subjects, with this result; 
instead of making the reduction as requested 
by this educational body, the legislature 
listened to other interested parties and ac- 
tually increased the number of requirements 
by three without in any way decreasing the 
time allotted to the others. 

Something needs to be done to discourage 
such procedure, and if the objectives as 
weighted should be responsible for the initia- 
tion of a general type of educational legisla- 
tion to take the place of minute prescriptions 
of time and effort where subject matter is con- 
cerned, they might be as valuable in this field 
as in curriculum-making. A legislature might 
well repeal all statutory prescriptions of sub- 
ject matter, and substitute therefor a set of 
general provisions in terms of the weighted 
cbjectives. 

Such legislation would accomplish three 
things: It would be a recognition of the fact 
that there are certain details in education 
with which a legislative body should not con- 
cern itself. It would locate the responsibility 
for curriculum-making on educational authori- 
ties, where it properly belongs. And it would 
effectively safeguard the curriculum against 
the inclusion of material of doubtful value by 
the means of budget limitation, and by the 
check for conformity to the weights as pre- 
scribed. 
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Copies Wanted 


Our entire issue for the following 


months is exhausted—January, February, 
March, May, 1923. Numbers for these 
months are badly needed. If members 


having extra copies would mail same to 
this office, same would be thoroughly 
appreciated. 
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PARENT-TEACHER ORGANIZATION 
MRS. HUGH BRADFORD, President 
Sacramento ei 


INCE the nebulous d2ys of Parent-Teacher 
activities, there have been many who have 
believed it to be highly desirable that there 
should be cooperation between parents and 
teachers and a linking up of home and school; 
today, however, with the intricacies and per- 
plexities of modern life, this cooperation is not 
only desirable, but a necessity. The problems 
of youth demand that the two greatest groups 
of educators, the parents and the teachers, 
work together intelligently and sympatheti- 
cally. 

The California Congress of Mothers’ Clubs 
and Parent-Teacher Associations represents 
that sympathetic cooperation, and has had its 
unprecedented growth of the last three years, 
because of the recognition of the necessity for 
its existence and for its successful function- 
ing. The membership has, in the term of the 
former President, Mrs. Ewing-De Arman, in- 
creased from forty thousand to almost eighty 
thousand members, of which membership a 


large percentage is of teachers and school 
administrators. 


Another factor in our growth has been the 
final understanding of the fact that we are 
not in any way interfering with school admin- 
istration policies, but rather aiding in carrying 
out the work as outlined for our schools by 
those directly responsible for their manage- 
ment. We are seeking to make clear that our 
ideals are to surround children with an envi- 
ronment suitable to their best development; 
to cooperate intelligently with our educational 
leaders; to unite parents and teachers in 
studying problems for the guidance of children, 
mentally, physically and morally. At no time 
are we permitted to allow politics, sectarian- 
ism or commercialism to creep into our organ- 
ization work. 


Our activities are carried out through the 
channels of twenty-three departments in the 
State; each department having its similar com- 
mittees in districts, federations and local asso- 


ciations. These depzrtments are conducted 
by state chairmen who are members of our 
executive board, along with the ten elected 
officers. In glancing over the list of the de- 
partments it is readily seen that each has its 
activity emphasizing some need of school or 
home: e. g., scholarship, recreation, American 
citizenship, philanthropy, home, thrift, educa- 
tion, etc. 


At the present time California is, for con- 
venience, divited into fourteen districts, called 
first, second, etc., according to the time of their 
organization; within each distriet are groups 
of Associations united for strength in their 
common needs, into federations, having their 
own officers and committees. Outside of the 
federations are many Associations that receive 
direction and guidance through their district 
and state officers and committees. These three 
division of state districts and federations 
aid in the administration of the various activ- 
ities by strengthening and unifying our efforts. 
The success of many school bond elections is 
an example of the impression made on the 
public mind by the earnestness and enthusiasm 
of our groups. 


More and more it is being recognized that in 
the Parent-Teacher Associations are to be 
found great opportunities, not found elsewhere. 
The men and women, meeting in our schools 
are the most democratic groups to be found in 
any community—there no race, color, creed, 
political nor class distinctions are recognized 
and all meet on the broad basis of love for all 
children and a willingness to serve community 
needs—the influence for tolerance, good will 
and neighborly esteem cannot be estimated. 
The opportunity to meet the trained teaching 
staff of our schools is never better, for many 
timid mothers would never seek out teachers 
in classrooms, nor would it always be oppor- 
tune to interrupt class procedure for calls. 
Through programs, the parents are put ina 
touch with educational ideals and ean, in a 
great measure, be the medium for overcoming 
indifference to these ideals. 


From the standpoint of the teacher, there 
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is presented the opportunity to be a real com- 
munity leader and an inspiration for better 
conditions. Through the monthly meetings 
there is provided a great audience for each 
teacher to use in making his community an 
educational center and in interpreting to the 
public the high ideals of his profession, while 
at the same time best serving his first duty 
toward the children by being able to develop 
them through a deeper understanding of their 
environment as represented by their parents. 

The time is not far distant when every com- 
munity will demand Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions as part of school organization, and de- 
pend upon them for great progress in promot- 
ing better homes and schools, more efficient 
community service and a larger percentage of 
intelligent citizenship. 


A PLEA FOR COOPERATION 


MONG organizations of laymen interested 

in education, the California Congress of 
Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations 
stands out as one of the most constructive and 
helpful. It has to its credit some of the finest 
achievements in behalf of the children and the 
schools. It has no interests to serve, save the 
interests of the boys and girls. I strongly 
indorse the work of the Congress and its pro- 
gram for the improvement of the schools, and 
urge all school officials and teachers to coope- 
rate with this splendid organization. 

WILL C. WOOD, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Sacramento. 


AMERICAN CITIZENSHIP DEPARTMENT 


IS department includes not only the Amer- 
icanization of the foreigner, but the training 
of native-born Americans in the knowledge of 
their country and its government. Since the 
passage of the Naturalization Law last year, 
by which women are naturalized independently 
of their husbands, we must plan methods of 
teaching citizenship to foreign women. The 
foreign mother must be reached through the 
cooperation of other mothers. Daytime classes 
must be provided in the English language, 
American government and American customs 
and ideals. The home teacher can best accom- 
plish this, but where one could not be se- 
cured, volunteers have sometimes accomplished 
wonders. 

Do we, as Americans, know our own govern- 
ment? Do we understand its fundamental 
principles as well as the foreigner who appears 
before the naturalization court? Let us all 


plan to study the Constitution itself. Each 
association should take time for the explana- 
tion of registration and election laws and have 
one member empowered to register voters. Let 
us arrange definite citizenship programs and 
train ourselves, our children as well as the for- 
eign born, in the fundamentals of American 
government. The Chairman will gladly answer 
questions concerning such programs or spe. 
cial problems of your community. 
MRS. FRANK R. SCHAEFER, 
State Chairman, Los Angeles. 


BETTER FILMS DEPARTMENT 
EALIZING the power of the cinema to 


influence our children for either good or 
evil, the Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
Teacher Associations has deemed it advisable 
to incorporate in its work a department espe- 
cially designed to promote the good and dis- 
courage the evil of this industry. By educat- 
ing public sentiment, we hope to raise the 
standard of the pictures shown in theatres. 
Already an adjunct in many instances, we 
wish to see moving pictures used more exten- 
sively in our public schools to supplement class 
room work and to foster higher ideals in the 
children. Briefly stated, this is our ideal. 
MRS. CLARA D. BROWN, 
State Chairman, Bakersfield. 


CHILD LABOR DEPARTMENT 


UR responsibility as an organization, rela- 

tive to child labor, is somewhat that of 
guardians. Our duty is to guard against any 
deviation from the path as laid out by legis- 
lation. 

My plan for the coming year is to make a 
survey of the state, all District, Federation 
and Association chairmen to confer with all 
firms in their locality employing children. We 
will study and analyze all bills pertaining to 
our work. When found favorable, we will rec- 
ommend that the State Board plan for a cam- 
paign to bring about the desired result, mak- 
ing our efforts worth while. 

MRS. JOHN ROBERT WHITE JR., 
State Chairman, Glendale. 


CHILD WELFARE DEPARTMENT 


(FOUNDER’S DAY) 
EBRUARY 17th is Founder’s Day, and it 


is the work of this department to assist in 
an appropriate observance of this anniversary. 
The February meeting affords the opportune 
time to pay tribute to the memory of the 
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founders, as well as to give the new members 
something of the history of our organization, 
its purpose and achievements. Each Associa- 
tion is urged to plan in advance for a suitable 
program. It is the custom to make a birthday 
offering to the National Board for extension 
work, and such contributions should be sent 
to the financial secretary. 

MRS. WAYLAND W. WILSON, 

State Chairman, South Pasadena. 


JUVENILE PROTECTION DEPARTMENT 
HE work of the department of Juvenile 
Protection is one of great opportunity and 

also of serious obligation. 

To protect youth; to surround them with 
wise defense, shelter and security in the most 
impressionable years; to carefully plan and 
supervise study, work and recreation, that it 
shall make for character building as the founda- 
tion of good citizens. This is the privilege of 
parents and teachers. 

Shall we render adequate service? 

We should become familiar with laws 
governing juveniles, and thus be able to counsel 
and direct. 

May each District and Federation name a 
Chairman of Juvenile Protection, and all unite 
in making this department strong and efficient. 

MRS. HENRY CASE, 
State Chairman, Pasadena. 


KINDERGARTEN DEPARTMENT 


HE minds of many children from four to 
six years of age are allowed to become par- 
tially dormant. Let us have kindergartens 
throughout the state as a part of our regular 
school. There were none available when my 
daughter reached four, so I made one at home, 
consequently, at nine years of age, she is pro- 
moted to the high sixth grade. I shall ask 
each P.-T. A. district president to appoint a 
chairman of kindergarten. Petitions signed 
by parents seem to have proved the best means 
of obtaining public kindergartens. 
MRS. FRED NORTON, 
State Chairman, Stockton. 


MEMBERSHIP DEPARTMENT 
EMBERSHIP work is most important in 
every individual Parent-Teacher Associa- 

tion. Without a large active membership, we 
cannot go ahead and carry out lines of work 
we are organized for and want to do. When 


school opens in the fall, start in with a member- 
ship drive. 

First meeting: Reception to teachers and 
new members. Two meetings each month— 
one afternoon, one evening. Organize ‘Dads’ 
Clubs”. and children’s “Boosters’ Club.” Give 
receipts for dues. Membership Committee busy 
at each meeting. Printed plans how to get 
members, furnished by State Chairman. Cali- 
fornia has always held banner for largest mem- 
bership. Help us keep this banner. 


MRS. C. C. NOBLE, 
State Chairman, Los Angeles. 


PATRIOTISM DEPARTMENT 

I. is ‘hoped that patriotism will be inter- 

preted in the largest sense in the years to 
come, not just in patriotic music, respect to 
the Flag and a knowledge of the affairs and 
laws of our nation, but in a realization of the 
duties of true citizens, clean minds, clean 
bodies, health and good citizenship, and 2 
friendly helpfulness for those who are trying 
to become Americans. 

The great numbers of foreigners in our 
country and those that are coming must be 
given American ideals, and it is largely mothers 
who make these ideals. Let us make them 
what they should be, and help in every way 
to pass them on to our alien brothers. 


MRS. CURTIS HILLYER, 
State Chairman, San Diego. 


PHILANTHROPY DEPARTMENT 

HE first duty of this department is to 

supply the needy children of California 
with the necessities that shall enable them to 
continue in school. This may reach into the 
homes of such children, and working with the 
cooperation of the home teacher or school 
nurse, valuable aid may be rendered. 

Cooperate with the school department to 
supply milk or school lunches to under- 
nourished children, to supply scholarships, and 
to work out a plan to do away with the 
numerous drives for funds, which are a real 
hardship both to pupil and teacher. 

Try to teach our children the real meaning 
of philanthropy: “Love to mankind, benevo- 
lence toward the human race; universal good 
will; desire and readiness to do good to all 
men.” 


MRS. FRED DOERR, 
State Chairman, San Jose 
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POSTER DEPARTMENT 
WING to the fact that the Department of 


Posters is such a very new one, my plans 
for the year are not as yet fully formulated. 
However, I am prepared to send sketches to 
those who care to write me and explain just 
what they wish to portray and I shall be very 
glad to assist in any other way possible. I 
am hoping for the fullest cooperation from 
each District in order that this Department 
may function well and be an inspiration at the 
State Convention in May. 

MRS. AL. R. SMITH, 
State Chairman, Los Angeles. 


RECREATION DEPARTMENT 


S play necessary, or is it a fad? Are we 

paying out good money for a lot of nonsense? 
Is play a waste of time? Should the hours 
be better occupied? 

Repression of natural, wholesome activity 
has too often led to sad results. Right use of 
leisure, wholesome citizenship, a vital interest 
in life, appreciation of the beautiful, are the 
aims of modern RECREATION. Parents, 


teachers, pupils are helped. At your request, 
information may be secured to help you to 
a part in this welfare movement. 
MRS. W. H. MARSTON, 
State Chairman, Berkeley. 


SCHOLARSHIP DEPARTMENT 


N looking forward to our year’s work in the 

Scholarship Department, there are several 
things that I hope may be accomplished: 

That every District shall have a Scholarship 
Department, with an active committee securing 
the hearty cooperation of the principals and 
teachers in our effort to be of service to our 
young people. 

That every P.-T. A. shall cooperate in estab- 
lishing a Scholarship Fund for the use of de- 
serving boys and girls in their respective Dis- 
tricts. 

We want this department to be of real serv- 
ice to every boy and girl needing help, and we 
hope to grow into that service. 

I am glad to feel that I may have a part. 

MRS. INEZ F. SHELDON, 
State Chairman, Fresno. 


YOSEMITE CONVENTIONS 
CALIFORNIA LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS 


MILTON J. FERGUSON 
Librarian, California State Library, Sacramento 


ered as a meeting place of the California 

Library Association; but various and 
seemingly important reasons always influenced 
the executive board to say, “Yes, but not this 
year.” The name of the place has a sort of 
magi¢e ring; it is a resort to which folk who 
have forgot work and are out for play turn for 
an annual outing. And no doubt, too, the 
librarians in high association office have had 
a little boring idea in the backs of their heads 
that boards and others at home might be a 
bit skeptical over the seriousness of a con- 
ference held in wonderland. If this guess be 
true, it can now be recorded that librarians, 
for once in their lives, were in error. No 
meetings have been more businesslike, or at- 
tended by a higher percentage of those persons 
on the register. 

This attitude of earnestness during the an- 
nual convention was a sort of cap-sheaf to the 
spirit of the year’s work. President Susan T. 
Smith set out upon her official journey with a 
pretty definite program: she wanted to enlist 
librarians in an endeaver to prove to their 


v OSEMITE Valley has long been consid- 


clientele that a library has a very important, 
an economic place in the business life of the 
community. She believes that while the book 
has quite all of the spiritual and intellectual 
uplift which has long been attributed to it, it 
also has a trade, a commercial value not often 
realized. As a consequence, she has preached, 
very earnestly during her incumbency, the 
necessity on the part of the librarian of making 
the public know by actual demonstration the 
monetary value of its library. Then only will 
the library’s budget be such that its possibili- 
ties may be realized. 

It would be a mistake to give the impression 
that this conference was one in which the 
click, click of the adding machine and the 
cold ring of the dollar deadened the fine friend- 
liness and literary quality of such gatherings 
at their best. It showed rather the harmony 


of business and books; and perhaps pointed the 
way to a better era when the two working in 
double harness may travel far and happily. 

In times past the California Library Associa- 
tion has had out-of-state head liners on its 
program; but at Yosemite it was rich in new 
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voices, new faces and new messages. Edmund 
Lester Pearson came all the way from New 
York City to talk on a subject as old as book 
reviewing; and he made it as fresh and as 
irresistible as that latest revolutionizing device 
on next year’s car—something that compelled 
you to buy after you.had quite made up your 
mind to run the old bus for another year. He 
is one of those delightful persons—may their 
tribe increase—who are proving to profession 
and to public that librarians are human 
creatures, with the type of heart, head, and 
stomach common to the species. 


“Sir’ John Ridington of B. C.—though in 
point of timeliness he is altogether A. D.—has 
become a regular visitor at California library 
conventions. He has become well enough ac- 
quainted with us to know our greatest virtues 
and friendly enough to tell us about them 
without rousing our anger. This year he was 
in at the finish on a fox-hunt which was begun 
in 1919, when he met with us at Del Monte 
and proposed a joint session of the California 
Library Association and the Pacific Northwest 
Library Association. The Association decided 
to have triennial meetings with our neighbors 
on the north. 


Then there appeared on the program a young 
woman who has recently written one of our 
most delightful ornithomantic treatises entitled 
“A tree with a bird in it.” This thing had 
never been done before, but having been done 
is done; it is hoped that the author, because 
of her freedom of quotation, may not have in- 
curred the serious displeasure of the numerous 
authorities whom she lifts. Margaret Wid- 
demer has several other volumes to her credit; 
she owns an excellent pocket typewriter—her 
word for it—and with the ready wit with which 
she is graced and of which she gave unstint- 
ingly, and with fair industry, she may be ex- 
pected year by year to give us of her wares. 
To the young women in the library business 


she is interesting as a clever author, but per- 


haps even more so as one who once a librarian 
herself, threw off the shackles and sings sweet- 
ly ever after. 


The programmers, without consulting the 
weatherman, arranged a picnic supper. A 
perfect rain storm drove the crowd indoors, 
where stunts and songs and the reminiscences 
of Charles S. Greene, who, thirty odd years ago, 
playing the part of a hopeful young lover, first 
saw the valley—and won—made the evening 
good fun. Governor Richardson, whose press 
association was likewise meeting at the Lodge, 


happened in and demonstrated droll story tell- 
ing methods. His technique was excellent and 
his results were not lessened by the fact that 
he took himself as the victim of his tales. 


It has been customary for several years past 
for the county librarians to continue in session 
one day after the C. L. A. adjourns. The 
occasion this year was made use of to take a 
broader view of the development of county 
library work in some neighboring states as well 
as in California. County librarians have a 
habit, in addition to doing their professional 
work, of becoming a part of the community life. 
They have thus had opportunity to make them- 
selves of great value outside the rather broad 
circles of their service. Six of them told of 
enterprises as diversified as municipal Christ- 
mas trees, historic landmarking, wild flower 
shows, preserving the wild life of nature, bill- 
boards and pageants. 


The Yosemite meeting of the California Li- 
brary Association had much of the value one 
may reasonably expect from such a gathering; 
it was instructive, entertaining, friendly. It 
served to elevate professional aim and to stimu- 
late professional endeavor. 


COMMENTS ON YOSEMITE CONVENTIONS 
OF LIBRARIANS 
JAS. A. BARR 


The meeting of the California Library Asso- 
ciation in Yosemite Valley June 4th to 6th 
seemed a Pacific Northwest Conference in em- 
bryo. The California County Librarians met 
in annual session on June 7th. 


* * * 


Mr. Milton J. Ferguson, State Librarian, 
gave the opening address at the meeting of 
the California Library Association and pre- 
sided during the day that the county librarians 
were in session. He was “pleasantly pungent” 
in his usual happy way in discussing any point 
at issue. Whenever a tangle occurred, it was 
usually Mr. Ferguson who came to the rescue 
with its solution. 

+ * © 

John Ridington, Librarian, University of 
British Columbia Library, at Vancouver, rep- 
resented Canada in his inimitable way; Miss 
Eleanor Stephens, Librarian, Yakima Public 
Library, told of Washington’s struggles for a 
county library law, and Miss Anna Mulheron, 
Librarian, Portland Library Association, spoke 
so strongly concerning book reviews that a 
most animated discussion followed. 
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Miss Ethel R. Sawyer, President of the Pa- 
cific Northwest Library Association, had been 
invited to state her views on library coopera- 
tion on the Pacific Coast. She was unable to 
come, but sent a paper which was read by 
Miss Cornelia D. Provines, Librarian of the 
Sacramento County Free Library. Miss Pro- 
vines had been sent by the county librarians of 
California to represent this state last year at 
the meeting of the Pacific Northwest Library 
Association, so presented the paper most under- 
standingly. The paper was discussed at length 
and the convention went on record as favoring 
a motion that “the California Library Associa- 
tion hold a joint meeting as soen as the two 
executives might be able to make the neces- 
sary arrangements.” 

* * * 

Edmand Lester Pearson of the New York 
Public Library gave an interesting address 
on book reviewing from the standpoint of the 
librarian. 

a * ” 

The famous printer, John Henry Nash of 
San Francisco, gave a most fascinating talk 
illustrated with rare specimens of artistic 
printing and imported paper. 

a > * 

Margaret Widdemer, the author, and Mar- 
garet Carnegie Gauger, formerly of the Pitts- 
burgh Carnegie Library, but now with the 
Berkeley Public Library, were two outstanding 
figures at the convention. 

* * * 


Miss Mary Lawrence, representing the 
library of Hawaii, said that the county library 
system of the Hawaiian Islands was complete. 
There are four counties, some of them compris- 
ing several islands. Each county has a county 
library with a county librarian from California. 

* * * 

Miss Susan T. Smith, President of the Cali- 
fornia Library Association, upheld her record 
as a fine executive. With the California 
Library Association, the California Press Asso- 
ciation, and the District Attorneys’ Convention 
meeting simultaneously at Yosemite Lodge, it 
required more than ordinary ability to meet 
all the demands from the belligerent, “Why 
wasn’t my reservation held?” to whether it 
was better to have a city manager than a board 
of library trustees. 

* * * 

Miss Mary Harris, the capable chairman of 
the Jinks ‘and Hospitality Committee, had a 
strong backing in the staff of the Fresno 


County Library of which she is a member. Miss 

Sarah E. McCardle, County Librarian of 

Fresno County, brought two auto loads from 

her staff and they put on stunts that sent the 

most sedate librarians off into peals of laughter. 
* * * 


Miss Jeannette M. Drake of the Pasadena 
Public Library was elected President of the 
California Library Association for the year 
1923-24. H. O. Parkinson, Librarian of the 
Stockton Public Library, was elected Vice- 
President and Miss Hazel Gibson will continue 
as Secretary-Treasurer. 

* * « 


Governor Friend W. Richardson added to 
the pleasure of one evening’s entertainment 
by telling of his varied experiences, inter- 
spersed with many amusing and apt stories. 

* < * 

The State Library was represented by Milton 
J. Ferguson, State Librarian; Miss Mabel R. 
Gillis, Assistant Librarian, and Mrs. May Dex- 
ter Henshall, County Library Organizer, and 
Miss Essae M. Culver of the Reference Depart- 
ment. 

* * oe 

A sextette of county librarians told of their 
experiences under the head of county library 
by-products. Miss Elizabeth Stevens of Te- 
hama County originated the idea of a municipal 
Christmas tree for the school children of the 
entire county and the people of Red Bluff 
working with the teachers of the rural schools 
made Christmas of 1922 one that will never 
be forgotten. 

* * Bg 

Miss Gretchen Flower of Tulare County, who 
is vice-president of the Hill and Mountain 
Club of that county, told of the fine work being 
done in the preservation of natural beauty 
there. A county library branch in the Giant 
Forest is much appreciated by those interested 
in nature or desiring recreational reading. 

a * * 

Something unique in library advertising was 
demonstrated by Miss Bessie Silverton, County 
Librarian of Stanislaus County, when she dis- 
played a miniature bill board to illustrate a 
large one on the state highway proclaiming 
to the passerby the resources of the Stanislaus 
County Free Library. 

* * * 

Miss Edna Hewitt of Sutter County re- 
counted the plan worked out by the club 
women aided by the county library to place 
a tablet along the highway in the Sutter 
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Buttes to commemorate John C. Fremont’s 
passage through that section in pioneer days. 
+ * © 
Miss Clara B. Dills of Solano County told 
of the historical pageant held at Benicia that 
turned the thoughts of an entire county toward 
its early history and in which hundreds of 
people participated when it was enacted in 
May. The idea of the pageant originated with 
Miss Dills and Miss Anna Kyle, music super- 
visor for Solano County. The county library 
furnished the historical information necessary 

for the success of the undertaking. 
x * * 

Miss Blanche Chalfant of Butte County gave 
a most interesting account of a wild-flower 
venture on the part of the county library. In 
response to a request to participate in a wild- 
flower exhibit at San Francisco the county 
library sent a beautiful collection which was 
awarded the gold medal for its beauty and the 
rarity of some of the specimens. 

« ¥* * 


Mrs. Julia G. Babcock of Kern County, who 
attended the A. L. A. at Hot Springs, National 
Park, Arkansas, in April, gave most vivid im- 
pressions of her trip and the meeting. 


* * * 


Mrs. Alice G. Whitbeck of Contra Costa 
County, chairman of the N. E. A. Exhibit Com- 
mittee, reported that the main feature of the 
exhibit was to be a large map of the state 
showing the extent of county library service. 

Eg * * 


Mrs. B. T. Best, custodian of the Bishop 
Branch of the Inyo County Free Library, cap- 
tivated her audience when she related her ex- 
periences showing the operation of the county 
library from a custodian’s point of view. 

Bd * . 


Miss Essae M. Culver, recently appointed 
County Librarian of Merced County, gave an 
unusually fine paper on the work of the state 
library from the point of view of a county 
librarian. Miss Culver before her appointment 
in Merced County had spent a year in the 
reference department of the state library. Her 
comprehensive understanding of the function 
of the state library was most unusual. 





There are still available copies of the 
Proceedings, California High School 
Teachers’ Association for 1923. Address, 
Sierra Educational News, San Francisco. 
Fifty cents per copy. 





UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
HERE has during recent years been tre- 
mendous development in our educational 

institutions throughout the nation. Since the 
war, attendance upon schools of higher learn- 
ing has increased by leaps and bounds. In 
California are numerous outstanding institu- 
tions of college and university grade. Few 
educational institutions in state or country 
at large can boast the growth during the last 
decade and especially during the two years 
past that has come to the University of South- 
ern California at Los Angeles. 





Dr. Rufus B. von KleinSmid 


Up to a few years ago, this was a struggling 
institution with no endowment, facilities of 
the most meagre nature and inadequate fac- 
ulty. Its standards, too, in common with 
other small schools generally, were entirely 
too low. Under the administration of President 
Bovard the school began to take its place. Two 
years ago on the retirement of Dr. Bovard 
from active service, the University was most 
fortunate in securing as President, Dr. Rufus 
B. von KleinSmid, whose administration of 
the University of Arizona at Tucson attracted 
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the attention of educators the country over. 
President von KleinSmid immediately set out 
to build further upon the splendid foundation 
laid by Dr. Bovard and to carry forward new 
plans. 

The visitor to the campus of the University 
of Southern California would be surprised at 
the developments that have taken place in the 
last few months. Plans are going forward 
for new buildings and equipment. A ten mil- 
lion dollar endowment fund campaign is well 
on the road to realization and the faculty has 
been strengthened by the addition of a num- 
ber of men and women known nationally in 
their respective fields. 

The student body has grown in the last 
decade from a few hundreds to nine thousand. 
During the last semester forty-three nations 
were represented. The graduate school had 
an enrollment last year of 375, representing a 
large number of different universities. Sev- 
enty-five masters’ degrees were granted this 
year. The School of Law and the School of 
Dentistry have occupied high places for a num- 
ber of years past, and in History, and Econom- 
ics, and Sociology, and Education, and in the 
numerous other departments the work is of a 
nature to be given high credit anywhere. 

University of Southern California has a dis- 
tinct place to fill in the state, and this it is 
doing in a remarkably fine way. Its building 
and expanding program, its fine spirit and its 
over increasing standards, all indicate a growth 
paralleled by few universities. It is difficult 
to imagine what the developments will be in the 
decade ahead of us. 


UNIT TEACHING COSTS IN 

CALIFORNIA HIGH SCHOOLS 

NIT costs depend of course, to an im- 
U portant extent, on the size of classes, and 
in small high schools small classes are prob- 
ably inevitable. But part of the difficulty of 
the small high school arises from the fact that 
its curriculum is often organized in imitation 
of those of larger schools and is not well 
adapted to local needs. 

For example, commercial subjects occupy a 
very important place in the majority of these 
small rural high schools. The median percent- 
age of the teaching budget devoted to com- 
mercial instruction in these schools is 22%, 
about twice as high a percentage as appears 
in high schools of any other size. Numerous 
classes in commercial branches in small high 
schools enroll but from one to five students. 
Economy and good administration suggest the 
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elimination of some of this instruction, or at 
least the offering of such classes only in 
alternate years. 

The chief hope for a reduction of credit unit 
costs for teachers’ salaries then seems to lie in: 


(1) The reduction in certain subjects of the 
number of recitation periods per week per 
credit unit. 


(2) In certain increases in size of classes, or 
the elimination of very small classes. 


(3) In some instances in the increase of 
number of classes per teacher per week above 
the number previously considered the maxi- 
mum desirable. 

(Mr. R. J. Teall in address July 6, 1923.) 


EDUCATIONAL IMPLICATIONS OF 
THE SOCIAL PROGRAM OF 
THE HIGH SCHOOL 


Y survey of the schools of California would 

reveal as facts, the opinion that there are 
a great many activities going on in our high 
schools which are not academic, taking up the 
time of teachers and pupils. In a recent sur- 
vey one school had 45 activities; another 
school of 250 pupils listed 17 activities. There 
are in these schools assemblies, plays, parties, 
and all sorts of other activities which have 
found a place in the social curriculum of the 
high school. These activities have just grown. 
In them is the interest of the student. 

The social program should be the means 
by which students learn to live. We have 
not in our education achieved in men, that fine 
art of knowing how to live with other people. 
Our international relations show us this. There 
are in schools often cases of mis-appropriation 
of funds. We do not always have the best 
leaders leading our students. If we are think- 
ing the social program, we cannot think only of 
possibilities, but how we are reaching those 
possibilities. Activities spring up; someone 
must direct them. 

There is a necessity for leaders of social 
programs. Each school should have a social 
director who knows what teaching should be 
contained in the social curriculum—and how 
to organize her faculty. She should say to 
herself, “How many students are having a 
chance to get this social training to help them 
to live with people?” There must be a social 
faculty. The load of work should be divided. 
The teacher taking a heavy burden of social 
activities, should be relieved from other duties. 

(Sarah M. Sturtevant in address July 6, 
1923.) 
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{In this column there will appear from month to month, as may seem called for, brief notes 
or queries from teachers—concise, helpful personal expressions of valuation and judgment, upon 
local or state educational affairs of general interest.] 


Greetings from the President of the National 
Education Association 

O be President of the National Education 

Association is to represent the greatest body 
of teachers in the world. It is to accept a solemn 
trust that lifts one above the ordinary respon- 
sibilities of locality or group to broader duties to 
the profession as a whole and to the Nation. In 
accepting the trust I dedicate myself to the 
service of the entire Association and the profes- 
sion it represents. The Association has an effi- 
cient headquarters staff upon which I shall 
rely. It has a well conceived program which 
shall be my program. It has an outstanding 
mission to which I shall give my best and for 
which I bespeak the enlistment and whole- 
hearted cooperation of the teaching profession. 
The cause of education is the foundation upon 
which we can unite to build a greater profession 
and a greater and better Nation.—OLIVE M. 
JONES, President of the National Education 
Association. 


A Question to Principals and Superintendents 


HAVE a question to ask you, who are prin- 

cipals and superintendents, but first I must 
tell you what happened when I taught last year 
at, let us call it, Lynn, California. 

I had not been teaching long before I heard 
that one of the teachers, Miss Brown, was think- 
ing of leaving at the end of the term and of 
trying to find work in the Bay region, where 
she had gone to college. Miss Brown was get- 
ting better pay in Lynn than she could get in 
the preferred district, she liked the principal, 
and she was certainly popular with the stu- 
dents; therefore, I was a little curious to know 
why she should think of making the change. 
One day she told me. 

“I don’t mind the teaching here,” she said, 
“but there’s nothing to do here except teach. 
I want to go back to a place in which there is 
some social and recreational life that I may 
enter.” 

It was not hard to see why this college grad- 
uate, who had lived in Berkeley, should find 
Lynn rather boring. Instead of her sorority 
and other college dances, affairs at which she 
met people of her own culture and tastes, she 
now might go the American Legion dances of 
a small town. Not two dozen respectable play- 
houses, but one, offered to amuse her. Not on 
almost every week end could she listen to a 
world famous musician; five times a year, if 
she were a member of the Lynn Musical Asso- 
ciation, she could hear an artist of state repute. 
As for hiking in Lynn—there was no place but 
the boulevard. The town’s social cliques were 
closed to all except the members of old and 
well established families. 


Miss Brown handed in her resignation when 
May came. She told me that the principal tried 
hard to persuade her to stay. 

“Finally I told him about my lack of social 
life.” 

“What did he say?” 

“He thought it was a good joke, and he 
laughed.” 

Just before the close of school, I read in a 
letter from my mother, who was then visiting 
in another part of the state, at Hartford. ‘There 
are twelve teachers leaving the Hartford schools 
this year (Twelve is a large number in the little 
town of Hartford). They say Hartford is too 
dead.” 

My question is, is it wise for a principal—or a 
superintendent—to laugh at the social side of 
his teachers’ lives?—PAUL PFEIFFER, Berke- 
ley. 


Mayor Hylan’s Letter 

VEN the men who are supposed to be polit- 

ically minded are in the last analysis thor- 
oughly in sympathy with good schools, and with 
the results that come from proper education. 
We have great pleasure in printing below the 
substance of a letter recently written by Mayor 
Hylan of New York, to a man whose three sons 
had just graduated from an institution of learn- 
ing in that city. As indicating the interest and 
real substance in this letter, we are glad to 
print a note of transmittal from Dr. W. W. 
Kemp, the newly elected head of the College 
of Education of the University of California. 
“My dear Mr. Chamberlain,” says Dr. Kemp, 
“the enclosed clipping is from the New York 
Times, issue of Sunday, July 8. It seems to me 
it is worthy of publication in the News * * ®# 
credit where credit is due. I don’t know when 
I have read a better statement in so short a 
space of seme of the very fundamentals of 
education in a democracy. Good work, Mayor 
Hylan. May public officials the country over 
read it.” The letter follows: 


Abraham Vogel, Esq., 200 Broadway, New 
York City: 


Dear Mr. Vogel—I cannot forego the op- 
portunity of extending to you my hearty 
congratulations on the graduation of your 
three sons from our own City College. It is 
an occasion in which you, as the father of 
the three graduates, may feel justly proud; 
and I am grateful to you for your commend- 
ation of my contribution toward this happy 
event as manifested by an appreciation of 
the great responsibility to the city of pro- 
viding for the proper tuition of our boys and 
girls. 

It is a far cry from the little frame school 
house in the heart of the Catskills where the 
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rudiments of education were afforded me to 
the magnificent modern institutions of 
learning of which the City of New York 
proudly boasts. The difficulties attendant 
upon my own early struggles when, as the 
eldest boy in the family, education became 
secondary to the compelling tasks of farm 
life, enlisted my interest in the cause of edu- 
cation—an interest which the passage of 
years presented an opportunity to translate 
into practical action. As Tennyson would 
say, “I had my day and my philosophies.” 

It has always been my conviction that 
the training of children should not be lim- 
ited to a curriculum which condemns all to 
a life within the bleak walls of a mill or 
factory. And this is said with an apprecia- 
tion of the needs of industry and the re- 
quirement of a _ sufficient quota for the 
proper functioning of America’s gigantic 
industrial enterprise. 

The human side has always moved me to 
greater depths than the mere mechanical 
side of life. I do not believe it will be 
denied that men and women whose lives 
have been confined to the hard, grinding 
lines of manual labor desire to fit their 
children for the higher walks of life. To- 
ward the consummation of this parental 
hope all in official place are in duty bound 
to aid. 

Innate mental limitations or the pressure 
of family necessity may mean the collapse 
of the fond hopes of parents. But these 
should be the only considerations operating 
to that end. 

Free knowledge from the kindergarten to 
the college must be imparted in a democ- 
racy, and whether or not the present City 
Administration has discharged its obligation 
in that regard, any impartial observer may 
personally determine by an investigation 
of our claim to have built more public 
schools in the last few years than have been 
built in several preceding administrations 
combined. 

To my hearty congratulations at this time 
may I add my cordial best wishes for the 
fulfillment of every hope which you cherish 
for your three boys so happily named. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN F, HYLAN, Mayor. 


Educational journalism is attaining a status 
of increasing dignity and importance. School 
teachers are everywhere manifesting lively in- 
terest in the professional significance of their 
journals. Professor W. Carson Ryan, Professor 
of Education, Swarthmore College, has prepared 
an excellent digest of “Recent Developments 
in Educational Journalism.” (U. S. Department 
of Education, Bulletin 1923, No. 25, 14 pp.) 


Recent developments in educational journal- 
ism have had to do chiefly with the efforts of 
professional journals to maintain the publica- 
tion of scientific material in the face of a high- 
cost emergency that has not yet wholly passed 
away; with the creation of new state and na- 
tional association journals or the reestablish- 
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ment of older ones on a better business and 
professional basis as a conspicuous part of the 
recent noteworthy growth in teacher organiza- 
tion; and with the strengthening of educational 
publicity in' the columns of the daily newspaper 
and in other media of general rather than peda- 
gogical appeal. 


The technical educational journal has been 
having a very difficult time and has hardly more 
than held its own. Educational journalism in 
the daily newspaper, on the other hand, has 
maintained itself effectively and has improved 
in quality; while the new life that has come 
into the state educational journals in the past 
two years, to say nothing of the Journal of the 
National Education Association, indicates a 
rapidly growing professional sense on the part 
of American teachers that should sooner or 
later result in a more secure position for such 
of the educational journals as are of genuinely 
national scope and interest and can prove their 
value, 

An accurate and acceptable list of educa- 
tional journals is made difficult by the lack of 
a standard definition. There are 44 periodicals 
reporting to the United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation as the result of a recent inquiry, and the 
merest glance through the list shows how varied 
the publications are. Efforts have been made 
to eliminate the mere news sheets or school and 
college papers usually found on “educational” 
lists, but there is still a sufficient variety to 
be puzzling. 

Perhaps the most striking feature of this list 
of educational journals is the scarcity of peri- 
odicals of really national scope, and the limited 
circulation of those that there are. Of the 144 
journals listed, probably not over ten can right- 
fully claim to be independent and national in 
the sense that they try to deal with educa- 
tional problems in a national way free of asso- 
ciational connections. In the case of at least 
four of these, circulation figures are not avail- 
able even in the form of publishers’ estimates. 
Only two of the journals meet the first test of 
honest journalism by reporting audit bureau or 
detailed figures. The aggregate circulation of 
all ten, if we accept publishers’ claims for six 
of them and make the most liberal estimates for 
the others, is considerably less than 40,000. 

The one in this group of journals reporting 
the highest figure 10,855) is intended for «4 
special non-professional, clientele—members of 
boards of education—so that the typical educa- 
tional journal of the sort our libraries and pro- 
fessional educational workers must chiefly 
depend upon is an affair of around 3,000 circula- 
tion. It is hardly surprising, in the circum- 
stances, that the mortality among school jour- 
nals is high; barely one-fourth of the journals 
now publishing antedate the twentieth century, 
while in the two years under review ten edu- 
cational periodicals have passed out of existence 
and 17 new ones have been established. 





Annual Convention, County and City 
Superintendents of California, week of 
October 15, 1923. 
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EDUC 


TIONAL 


LITERATURE 


STANDARDS FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
BUILDINGS 

RECENT Teachers’ College, Columbia Uni- 

versity, publication, under above heading, 
contains much of interest to students of edu- 
cation, principals, superintendents and class- 
room teachers. The booklet of 57 pages is pre- 
pared by G. D. Stayer and M. L. Engelhardt. 
It recognizes the fact that the large sums of 
money being spent in the housing of school 
children offers sufficient reasons for a close 
study of the whole problem and the suggestion 
of standards such as will make both for econ- 
omy and efficiency. The book, in addition to a 
valuable introduction, contains chapters on: 
The Scorecard; Standards for Elementary School 
Buildings; The Scorecard Method of Evaluating 
School Buildings; The Use of the Scorecard and 


the Possible Nature of a Report; closing with . 


Bibliography of available literature covering 
the use of the Strayer-Engelhardt Scorecards 
for School Buildings. 


LIST OF MUSIC BOOKS RECOMMENDED 
BY KINDERGARTEN LIBRARY COMMITTEE 


Los Angeles 
HE following list of music and rhythm books 
Story, Poems and Picture—compiled by the 
Library Committee of the Kindergarten Sec- 


tion in the Los Angeles Schools, will prove 
exceedingly helpful. The list was compiled by 
Emily B. Baker, Chairman; Maud M. Wrinck 
and Maud Wright, and submitted to us by Mrs. 
Eugenia West Jones: 


Barbour and Jones Child Land 

Bentley Song Primer 

Buckingham, Dora Songs for Children 

Conant, Grace Williers..The Children’s Year 

Crowinshield Mother Goose Songs 

Crowinshield More Mother Goose 
Songs 

Small Songs for Small 
Singers 

Little Songs for Little 
People 

Song Development for 
Little Children 

Song Devices and 
Jingles 

Songs of a Little Child's 
Day 

Wallaston and Crawford Song Play Book 


RHYTHM BOOKS 
Arnold, Francis:................ Child Life in Music— 
Vol. I and II 
Rhythms for Childhood 
Music for Child World— 
Vol. Il 
Rhythmic Action, Plays 
and Dances 


Neidlinger 

Perry, Georgia 
Ripley and Harts 
Smith, Eleanor 


Smith and Poulsson 


Crawford, Caroline 
Hofer, Marie 


Story Books Recommended by Kindergarten 
Library Committee 
FOLK-LORE AND FAIRY TALES 

Bailey, C. Firelight Stories 
Bailey and Lewis For the Children’s Hour 
Grimm Brothers ............ Popular Tales 
Lansing Fairy Tales—Vol. I 
O’Grady and Throop ....The Story Teller’s Book 
Scudder, Horace The Children’s Book 
In Fable Land 
Fairy Tales 
East of Sun and West 

of Moon 
Williston Japanese Fairy Tales 


MISCELLANEOUS COLLECTION 
Bailey, C. For the Story Teller 
Bighams Mother Goose Village 
BOM. Ce Coe acnptevntvcintetints Stories to Tell to Chil- 

dren 

The Children’s Hour 
......-....First Book of Stories 

The Story Teller’s Book 
Mother Stories 

More Mother Stories 
The Story Garden 
Nursery Tales 


Poems Recommended by Kindergarten 
Library Committee 

Betts, Ethel Franklin ..Favorite Nursey Rhymes 
McMurray Tree-top and Meadow 
Sherman, Frank 

Dempster Little Folk Lyrics 
Smith, Jessie Wilcox Child’s Book of Old 
Stevenson, R. L. ............ Child’s Garden of Verses 
Wiggins and Smith Pinafore Palace 


PICTURE BOOKS 
Picture Book 
The Golden Goose Book 
The Circus 


Parrault 
Thomsen 


Burnham 
MG NNUD aciedhiind coienenehinnsted 
Lindsay 


Caldecott’s 
Brooke, Leslie 
Smith, Boyd 
Smith, Boyd Farm-Book 

Smith, Boyd Chicken World 
Wright, Blanche Fisher..The Real Mother Goose 


SAN MATEO COUNTY SAVES 
REDWOOD GROVE 

FFICIALS of the Save the Redwoods League 

have sent a message of congratulation to the 
supervisors of San Mateo County, who at their 
last meeting voted to purchase for public use 
a splendid grove of Redwoods, known as the 
McCormick Tract, on the county road six miles 
from Pescadero. This action means the preser- 
vation of the few large tracts of primeval red- 
woods remaining in that immediate region, 
which once was covered with a forest of giant 
trees, 

The grove is 31 acres in area, and contains 
approximately 18 million feet of timber. It is a 
veritable wonderland of forest growth, and on 
the banks of Pescadero Creek. The grove was 
purchased for $70,000. 
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The Pre-School Child from the Standpoint of 
Public Health and Education—By Arnold 
Gesell. Houghton-Mifflin Co. 

“Can the kindergarten of the future meet this 
specification?” is the first question to arise in 
the mind of a school man who has read Dr. 
Gesell’s new book, “The Pre-Schoel Child.” For 
“The kindergarten of the future,” says the 
author, “will probably reflect more the atmos- 
phere and technique of a health-promoting 
agency and less that of a sub-primary room. In 
this setting the bodies of children will thrive 
better and there will be ample opportunity for 
mental and spiritual nurture as well” p. 66. 

“Should the kindergarten try to meet it?” will 
probably be the’ query of the kindergartner. 

Whether one agrees with the author or not, 
he must admit that a most useful volume has 
been produced, for it raises the next big ques- 
tion in social progress: the physical and mental 
health of the “pre-school child” and the awak- 
ening of his parents to his real needs and their 
importance, 

To Parent-Teacher Associations and other or- 
ganizations interested in child life, the book 
will have immediate appeal, and to these it 
should be recommended by principals and super- 


intendents at once. 
WILLIAM JOHN COOPER. 


Silas Marner—By George Eliot. Edited by 
Charles R. Gaston, Richmond Hill High 
School, New York City. The Atlantic 


Monthly Press. Pages, 259. 

The story of the Weaver of Raveloe and of 
Eppie does not grow old. It has a charm and 
inspiration for each successive generation of 
high school students. 

The edition under review is a very attractive 
specimen of the publisher's art. An apprecia- 
tive study of George Eliot’s life prefaces the 
text. The notes and questions have been care- 
fully done by a practical hand. They are ample; 
but they leave still something for the reader 
to do. az SR 


Songs of the Air—PBy Louis Leon DeJean. Harr 
Wagner Publishing Co. Pages, 55. Price, 
$1.25. 

Louis L. DeJean, author of “Songs of the 
Air,” a Californian, enlisted in the Canadian 
Army in July, 1916. The following year he trans- 
ferred to the Royal Flying Corps, and after 
six months training, including three months 
at the famous Taliaferro Flying Field in Texas, 
he was commissioned as a Flying Officer. De- 
Jean was dangerously injured when his ma- 
chine, a one-man pursuit plane, crashed at 
Eastbourne, on the English Channel, in August, 
1918. Seven major fractures and concussion 
necessitated eleven months in hospital and 
placed him on the permanently disabled list. 

In “Songs of the Air,” DeJean does not deal 
with flying as a wartime occupation, but with 
flying today and tomorrow, when, he believes, 
the air will supersede the land and water as a 
medium of transportation. The author has dedi- 
cated this volume to the Unsung Dead of the 
Air Service, not because of the part they played 
in winning the war, but because they were 
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pioneers in an achievement of far more im- 
portance than any war, the conquest of the air. 
The Harr Wagner Publishing Company merits 
special commendation for presenting this unique 
and stimulating volume of aerial poesy. 
Vv. M. 


Secretarial Studies—By Sorrelle and Gregg. 
Gregg Publishing Co. Pages 401. 

Recognizing the paucity of expressions which 
great numbers of beginners in business have 
when they enter upon commercial employment, 
the authors have endeavored: (1) to develop 
and perfect the secretarial student’s ability as 
a stenographer and typist; (2) to broaden his 
knowledge of business procedure; and (3) to 
provide much laboratory practice material. The 
book is worked out on the unit basis, being 
divided into convenient groups for instructional 
Purposes. <A striking and valuable feature of 
the volume is a large content of practical prob- 
lems and concrete suggestions. 


The chapters of the first part, which are of an 
elementary nature, include such developments 
of the general plan as: Standards of Steno- 
graphic Work; Making Business Letters Attrac- 


‘tive; Handling Dictation Efficiently; Handling 


Correspondence Effectively; Technique in Rela- 
tion to Governmental Correspondence, Follow-up 
Letters, Mailing Lists, Telephoning, and Busi- 
ness Forms; Transportation; Bank Contacts: 
Office Appliances. The chapters of the second 
part, which present advanced secretarial studies, 
include such material as: Alphabetizing, Filing, 
Editing Dictated Letters, Interviewing Callers, 
Organizing Memoranda, and information relative 
to business libraries, reference books and office 
organization. 

This book marks a distinct departure from 
books of an earlier date, in that it is geared 
in closely to actual business forms and proce- 
dures. The material is fresh and up to date. 
The volume is suitably illustrated. 


Technical Mathematics in Four Volumes—By 
Harry M. Keal, Nancy S. Phelps, Clarence 
J. Leonard. John Wiley & Sons. Vol. I, 
228 pages; Vol. II, 268 pages; Vol. III, 138 
pages. Volume of Tables for Technical 
Mathematics, 85 pages. 


This set comprises three volumes upon Tech- 
nical Mathematics, and an accompanying volume 
of mathematical tables. 


The need of an early study of formulas in 
preparation for technical pursuits, has made 
Algebra the main subject of Volume I. The 
authors’ development of the Equation is or- 
iginal, interesting, and well organized. Graphic 
representation is extensively used. This is prob- 
ably the most effective method of presenting 
the full meaning of a formula or law. The 
meaning will be better understood and retained 
if, at the time of introduction of the subject, 
the student is given an opportunity to discuss 
and develop the formula. 


Volume II deals largely with Geometry and 
fits well into a technical course. The number 
of theorems has baen reduced to a minimum. 
The unusually large number of geometric ex- 
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ercises is a very desirable element in a book 
of this kind. 


Volume III deals with Trigonometry and the 
elements of simple solids (surfaces, area, vol- 
umes, etc.) The material is well arranged. It 
is hard to understand why the authors have 
omitted a discussion of the Prismoidal Formula, 
which develops a simplified method of determin- 
ing the volume of any combination of simple 
solids in one body. Otherwise, the content 
covers the ground very fully. 

Mathematical Tables are treated comprehen- 
sively in Volume IV. As 3 SC. 


A Short Social and Political History of Britain 

—By R. L. Mackie, M. A. Seventh volume in 
“Foundation History” Series. Cloth. Pages, 
440. Illustrated. World Book Company. 
Price, $1.88, postpaid. 


In attempting to tell within the compass of 
some 400 pages the story of Britain from early 
times to the close of the World War, the writer 
of a text book faces a difficult task. But Mr. 
Mackie, of the Dundee Training College, has 
achieved considerable success in writing a fresh 
and stimulating sketch of the social and polit- 
ical history of Britain suitable for high school 
students. 

Teachers of history who believe that the his- 
tory of the people is a true history of the coun- 
try will welcome this book. In introducing 
young readers to the sociological aspects of his- 
tory, the author shows a freshness in conception 
that may serve as an apology, if such be neces- 
sary, for a new text book in English history. 
The idea of national development in British 
history and the importance of the economic 
background of political evolution are empha- 
sized. Strict chronological order is abandoned 
in order to group connected topics, thus making 
certain accounts more understandable. 

The book is well written, with a number of 
delightful touches and vivid word pictures. Yet 
throughout the author is a sound histerian who 
deals with such matters as the Irish question, 
the American Revolution, and the World War 
in a most judicious and temperate way. One 
gains an impression that Mr. Mackie feels that 
his country is big enough and brave enough to 
have the truth teld about her. V. M. 


Spoken English: A Method of Improving Speech 
and Reading by Studying Voice Conditions 
and Medulations in Union with Their 
Causes in Thinking and Feeling—By S. S. 
Curry, Ph.D., Litt. D, President of the School 
of Expression. Boston Expression Company. 
Pages, 320. 

The late Dr. Lyman Abbott, in the Outlook, 
made the following significant statement con- 
cerning the methods of Dr. Curry: 

“Too much stress can hardly be laid on the 
author’s ground principle, that where a method 
aims to regulate the modulation of the voice 
by rules, then inconsistencies and lack of or- 
ganic coherence begin to take the place of that 
sense of life which lies at the heart of every 
true product of art. On the contrary, where 
vocal expression is studied as a manifestation 


of the processes of thinking, there results the 
truer energy of the student’s powers and the 
more natural unity of the complex elements 
of his expression.” 


“The fundamental principle,” says Dr. Curry 
in the preface, “is to have a right action of the 
diaphragm, that is to say, sympathetic fulness 
in the middle of the body. A breath should 
be easily and sympathetically and harmoniously 
retained by the elastic activity of the dia- 
phragm and other inspiratory muscles. Mere 
analysis of the actions of diaphragm and of 
the correct method of breathing will not be so 
helpful to the young student as simple laughter 
and observation of the action of breathing and 
the throat. The tone should be supported freely 
at the diaphragm. There should be the feeling 
of a column of air in the middle of the mouth. 
The whole throat should be passive and re- 
laxed and open. The right condition of the 
throat and tone passage can result only from 
the right retention of the breath, the coordina- 
tion of activity, or an elastic sense of fulness 
in the middle of the body, with the right pas- 
sivity of the throat. This causes large vowel 
ehambers and free open tone and must be 
gained by the sympathetic rendering of excla- 
mations repeated many times with an accen- 
tuation of the right preparatory conditions. 
This is the primary aim of all true vocal exer- 
cises.” 


Other books by Dr. Curry, published by the 
Expression Company, are: Province of Expres- 
sion, Mind and Voice, Lessons in Vocal Expres- 
sion, Imagination and Dramatic Instinct, Vocal 
and Literary Interpretation of the _ Bible, 
Browning and the Dramatic Monologue, Foun- 
dations of Expression, Classics for Vocal Ex- 
pression, Little Classics for Oral English, and 
Spoken English. V. M. 


Learning English—By Annie Fisher, District 
Superintendent of Schools, Hartford, Conn. 
Ginn and Co. Pages, 306. 


The sub-title of this book, “A Conversation 
Reader and Language Book for New Ameri- 
cans,” describes it accurately. The material 
has been skilfully selected and graded on the 
basis of actual classroom tests over a period 
of several years. 


One hundred seven “Lessons” are supplied 
for the foreign-born adult. Each lesson gives: 
(1) a list of words in common use in life situa- 
tions; (2) a set of questions and answers of a 
conversational type; (3) a summary of the sub- 
ject matter through the agency of interesting 
themes. These lesson elements are to be put 
to practical use in oral, reading and writing 
exercises and drills. 


Emphasis is placed upon civic interests. In 
fact, the underlying purpose of the course is 
the teaching of English as a means of promot- 
ing better citizenship. 


The text is wholly in line with newer methods 
of instruction as applied to the special prob- 
lems of the newcomers to our land. It should 
be a welcome addition to other contributions 
in this important field of work. A. Fs CS. 
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Everyday Good Manners for Boys and Girlsa— 
By Ernestine Louise Badt. Laird & Lee. 
Pages, 66. 


The author's preface is succinct and timely, 
in these blowsy days of jazz manners and slo- 
venly speech: “My experience of several years 
as a teacher of dancing among the children of 
Chicago has convinced me that instruction in 
dancing is much less needed than a correct 
knowledge of good manners. 


“The first and essential thing Is a very defl- 
nite understanding of the fundamental, familiar 
rules and principles applicable to daily life. 
These I have stated simply and directly, speak- 
ing very plainly when plain speaking is neces- 
sary. This little book is a compact guide to 
everyday good manners. 


“It should be impressed upon young people 
that good manners do not consist merely in 
formal behavior in company. Good manners be- 
gin at home, and are founded on good personal 
habits. Accordingly I have said quite as much 
about these fundamentals as about the more 
formal matters. Both are necessary, and nel- 
ther replaces the other.” 


The following selection on “Sitting” is typi- 
cal of the clear and excellent directions through- 
out this unique little volume: 


“Assume a dignified position in sitting, as it is 
a mark of respect to yourself and the company 
you are with. A boy does not sit astride a 
chair nor with his legs spread out, nor a girl 
with her legs crossed. Crossing the ankles is 
permissible; but never extend the legs out so 
far in front as to place the feet where they 
may trouble others in passing. Push back as 
far as you can in the chair, and lean forward 
from the hips, keeping your spine straight. 
Never tilt the chair on its back legs.” 

We: as 


Friendly Tales: A Community Story Book—By 
Carolyn Sherwin Bailey. Milton Bradley 
Company. Pages, 377. Price, $1.50. 


Here is a book written to establish a com- 
munity of childhood interests. Good stories for 
children are never easy to find. And that is 
especially true of stories that, in a perfectly 
natural way, will show the child that he lives 
not alone but in the lives of others. A tale 
without a moral may be valueless, but if the 
moral is too apparent, the tale is even more 
valueless. 


In “Friendly Tales” every story has its point, 
but the moral is left for the child to see. The 
stories are grouped under five general heads: 
The Map of Fairy Land; Four-Legged Neighbors 
and Some with Wings; When Great Days Come 
to Town; In Toy Town; In a Child's Town. 
The stories are real children’s stories, and will 
hold the interest of the child from the opening 
story, “In the Kingdom of Friends,” to the 
happy closing one telling of ‘“‘Timmy’s Mixed-up 
Morning.” The book will answer that constant 
call from the child of “Tell me a story.” Par- 
ents, teachers, librarians and community work- 
ers will find that the book fills a real niche 
whether in the home, the school or the library. 
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(1) Methods in Elementary English: An Intro- 
duction to the Teaching of Good English 
in Speaking and Writing—By Nell J. Young 
and Frederick W. Memmott. D. Appleton 
& Co. Pages, xiii; 238. 


Excellent suggestions and much real helpful 
material for language work in the first 
three grades are contained in a little volume 
by Nell J. Young and F. W. Memmott. (1) A 
thirty-page treatment of such topics as Oral 
Composition, Directed Conversation, Teaching 
the “Sentence Sense,” Class Criticism, Correc- 
tive Exercises, Voice Training, and Composition 
Materials, is followed by a comprehensive course 
of study for Grade I, Grade II and Grade III. 

There follow 125 sentences illustrative of the 
most common errors and 42 sections (80 pages) 
of Language Games, designed for pleasant drill 
in correct usage, enunciation and pronunciation. 
The book might well be adopted as a basic 
course of study in English for the primary de- 
partment of any school system. 


(2) The New Democracy in the Teaching of Eng- 
lish—By Walter Barnes. Rand-McNally Co. 
Pages, xx; 95. 

Stimulation for teachers of the upper end 
of the English Course and especially the high 
school years, is furnished by a little volume 
(2) of three essays just off the Rand-McNally 
Co. press. Walter Barnes of the Fairmont (W. 
Va.) State Normal contends under the title, 
“Making English Democratic,” that we give up 
forcing on all children literature that is too 
“literary” and instead “meet the children a little 
more than halfway, and then, as rapidly as 
possible, lead them on and up to higher reading 
levels” (p. 19). 

In the “Palace of Pedagogy,” the author says 
that literary art recognizes four forms of dis- 
course: narration, description, exposition, and 
argumentation, but that the democratic teacher 
of written composition must teach at least 
eight forms: “conversation,” ‘‘discussion,” “ex- 
planation,” “informal argument,” speech making, 
story-telling, letter-writing, and such “prosaic 
unpretentious types of writing” as note taking, 
reports, petitions, diaries, etc. 

The third lecture, ‘Democratic Ideals of Cul- 
ture and Efficiency: Their Relation to English,” 
provides a stimulating analysis of “Democratic 
Culture” (pp. 63-71,) and of “Efficiency” (pp. 
72-74.) The little volume should be read not 
only by teachers of English, but by principals 
and superintendents as well. 

WILLIAM JOHN COOPER. 


Readings in General Psychology—By Edward 
Stevens Robinson, Associate Professor of 
Psychology, University of Chicago, and 
Florence Richardson-Robinson, formerly 
Assistant Professor Psychology, University 
of Chicago. The University of Chicago 
Press. Pages, 674. Price, $4.50. 

Edward S. Robinson is associate professor- 
elect in the University of Chicago. His expe- 
rience as a teacher has been gained in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Yale University, and the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati. Florence R. Robinson 
was formerly assistant professor in the Wni- 
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versity of Chicago, and professor in Drake Uni- 
versity. She is now at the University of Chi- 
cago, devoting her entire tinie to writing and 
research, 


The objective of the volume is concisely 
stated in the opening paragraph of the preface: 

“We are publishing this volume in the belief 
that the student beginning the study of psy- 
chology can profitably read much more material 
than is commonly assigned him. It is hardly 
the purpose of a first course to train the stu- 
dent to such a point that he can read the tech- 
nical articles of the psychological journals, but 
he should have enough practice to enable him 
to read with intelligence the more general liter- 
ature of the subject, whatever its point of 
view. But the accomplishment of even this 
latter purpose is becoming increasingly diffi- 
cult. Our elementary courses contain so many 
students that library assignments are in many 
cases all but impossible. In light of this fact, 
we feel that instructors will welcome a single 
volume which contains an ample and represen- 
tative supply of reading materials.” 


Typical selections, indicating the wide scope 
of the readings, are: Introspection, Robert 
Sessions Woodworth; The Form, Size and 
Weight of the Brain and Their Relation to In- 
telligence; Ethical Implications of Habit, Wil- 
liam James; The Limits of Hearing, William H. 
Howell; The Sense of Equilibrium. A—H. New- 
ell Martin; (revised by Ernest G. Martin; B— 
Lightner Witmer; Imagination in Science, Karl 
Pearson; The Conditions of Pleasure and Pain 
(Unpleasantness), Henry Rutgers Marshall; Five 
Types of Decision, William James; and Work 
and Rest, Edward S. Robinson. V. M. 


The Koehler Method of Physical Drill—By Cap- 
tain William H. Wilbur, Assistant Instruc- 
tor of Military Gymnastics, U. S. Military 
Academy; Assistant Instructor of Tactics, U. 
S. Military Academy; Special Instructor of 
Military Academy; Special Instructor of 
Physical Drill, Officers’ Training Camp at 
Plattsburg Barracks and Fort Myer, 1917. 
J. M. Lippincott Company. Pages, 149. 


This is an admirable and practical little vol- 
ume, concisely describing a well-known tech- 
nique in calisthenics, etc. It is clear, well illus- 
trated, and has a place in the working library 
of every physical director. 


The nine chapters are: General; The Con- 
duct of a Physical Drill; Calisthenics; Marching 
and Marching Exercises; Jumping Exercises; 
Rifle Exercises; Giving Commands; Games and 
Contests; For the Civilian Instructor. 

An appendix comprises selected paragraphs 
from the U. S. War Department publication 
on the field physical training of the soldier. 

V. M. 


Practical Physics: Fundamental Principles and 
Applications to Daily Life—By N. Henry 


Black and Harvey N. Davies. 
lan Company. Pages, 555. 
Without disparaging the’ mature study of 
molecular physics, it may well be claimed that 
a knowledge of the physical laws operative in 
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human relations should be possessed by every 
one. <An acceptance of the fact that happen- 
ings are due to causes, and, in the material 
world especially, causes that may be known and 
traced to their effects, makes rational and satis- 
fying the simple life. It has long been a con- 
tention of the writer that such knowledge 
should be made common, that the scientific atti- 
tude should be cultivated at every stage in the 
individual's maturing; that until well along in 
adolescence there is needed, not so much a 
study of the sciences, but science: the behavior 
of nature and the provable reasons for it; the 
development of an intellectual consent to the 
rule of law and a habit of belief in its provi- 
dence. This training may profitably be begun 
early. Particularly during youth its value 
makes for guidance in the shaping of careful 
thinking. Up to the middle teens practical 
science is much to be desired and cultivated. 
This text, “Practical Physics,” is thoroughly 
satisfying. It has had ten years of use, but 
has been so expanded and enriched by illus- 
tration and problems and exercises as to con- 
stitute an almost new interpretation. Particu- 
larly in its revised form it meets admirably 
the standard set in the first paragraph. There 
is no neglect of the usual topics of systematic 
physics: “It offers an adequate preparation 
for any advanced or collegiate study. But its 
hundreds of everyday problems and stimulating 
questions and appeals to daily experience con- 
stitute a training for an understanding and in- 
teresting contact with things and forces and 
machines and tools and apparatus for the home, 
the farm, the factory and the shop that has 
wide significance.” The application of physical 
principles to the submarine, the airplane, the 
airship and the automobile is full and explicit. 
Of the last the authors say: “As illustrative ma- 
terial for nearly every division of physics the 
modern automobile is especially appropriate, be- 
cause of this widespread familiarity on which 
a physics teacher can build.” The radio phe- 
nomena are freely discussed. Altogether the 
book is a welcome addition to the long list of 
science tests, ¥« om 


Commercial Education in Secondary Schools— 
By Cloyd H. Marvin, Associate Professor of 
Commerce, University of California, South- 
ern Branch. Henry Holt and Co. 216 pages. 

This book is a thorough study of the place 
of commercial education in a modern public 
school vocational program. The author con- 
cerns himself with such questions as: The 
definition of life activities for which commer- 
cial education should train; the efficiency of 
current facilities for commercial education; and 
the range, methods of organization and presen- 
tation of commercial subjects. The author 
traces the development of tendencies in com- 
mercial education from their beginnings, and 
shows their relation to present-day conditions 
in school work. He surveys the present status 
of commercial education upon the basis of data 
secured in reply to questionnaires. This data 
is presented graphically by means of tables, 
diagrams etc., and leads the author to arrive at 


(Continued on page 435) 
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ITEMS OF PUBLIC INTEREST FROM 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE STATE 
BOARD OF EDUCATION 

T the June meeting of the Board, an opinion 
A from Attorney General Webb was read 
in which he stated that the State Board of Edu- 
cation has power to adopt a general regulation 
whereby County Boards of Education shall be 
required to limit teachers’ certificates granted 
on credentials, said certificates to expire one 
year from date, with renewal thereof dependent 
upon the completion of certain courses of study 
prescribed by the State Board of Education as 
authorized by Section 1519a of the Political 
Code. 


The Board rescinded its action of some years 
ago in which it refused approval of high school 
courses that included the study of German. At 
the recent high school principals’ convention, 
after thorough discussion, recommendation was 
made to the State Board that courses in the 
study of German be permitted in the high 
schools of the state. 


Resolutions were received from the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution to the effect 
that their influence would be used legislatively 
and otherwise to sanction the reading and teach- 
ing of the Bible in the public schools. 


By resolution the Board declared that after 
July 1, 1925, no special credentials in oral and 
dramatic expression should be granted on the 
basis of less than four years of high school 
and four years of college work, two of which 
shall be in the special subjects. 

The Commission on Credentials was. in- 
structed to adopt such amendments of regula- 
tions governing certification now in effect as 
may be necessary to make effective Senate Bill 
444, recently signed by the Governor. The 
Board rejected all bids for text books in hygiene 
and geography, this on account of inadequate 
appropriations to permit the Board in adopting 
additional text books. The Commissioner of 
Elementary Schools was directed to report on 
a text book in Civics. 


On recommendation from the Director of Edu- 
cation, Dr. E. R. Snyder was appointed Presi- 
dent of the San Jose State Teachers College. 
Mr: J. C. Beswick, State Supervisor of Trades 
and Industries, was named Acting Commissioner 
of Vocational Education from and after Septem- 
ber 1. Mr, J. B. Lillard, State Supervisor of 
Agriculture, having tendered his resignation, 
Mr. Richard J. Werner was appointed as his 
successor at a salary of $4,200,per annum. 

In accordance with the recommendations of 
the Cabinet, the Board authorized the conferring 
of degrees by teachers colleges as follows: 
Chico State Teachers College; authorized to 
confer degrees with major subjects in elemen- 
tary education, elementary and kindergarten 


school education, home economics education. 
Fresno; degrees with major subjects in ele- 
mentary education, home economics education, 
art education, music education. San Diego: 
degrees in elementary education, elementary and 
junior high school education. San Francisco: 
degrees in elementary education and elementary 
and kindergarten school education. San Jose: 
elementary education and elementary and kin- 
dergarten school education. Santa Barbara: 
Elementary education. 

Retirement salaries were granted to a con- 
siderable number of teachers, and the Board 
voted to invest $200,000 in municipal school 
bonds. The Board adjourned to meet in Los 
Angeles September 24. 

WILL C. WOOD, 
Executive Secretary. 


Many fine junior college buildings are now 
available for use in the State of California, 
Among the most recently completed is the $110,- 
000 Science Building of the Modesto Junior Col- 
lege. It is a beautiful two-story structure, well 
adapted to use. There is a campus of forty 
acres with a carefully selected faculty of 
eighteen. 


A Victrola in 
the Schools; 


What Does It Mean? 


Appreciation of good music is a right be- 
longing to every child, but denied to 
most by lack of opportunity. 

For it is only by constant repetition of 
good music that good music becomes 
appreciated. 

And because the VICTROLA supplies this 
opportunity, its place in the school is 
fixed. It belongs in your school room 


as definitely as the blackboard or the 
ink well. 


The greatest musicians sing 
only for the true Victrola 


Sherman, Olay & Co. 


Kearny and Sutter Streets, San Francisco 
Fourteenth and Clay Streets, Oakland 
Ninth and J Streets, Sacramento 
325 E. Main Street, Stockton 
J and Merced Streets, Fresno 
190-196 S. First Street, San Jese 
Stores also at 
Portland, Seattle, Tacoma, Spokane 
and elsewhere. 
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Choice Supplementary Reading 
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First Crade 


Coe & Specht’s Easy Steps in Reading. 
Silvester & Peter’s Happy Hour Stories. 
Dunlop & Jones’ Playtime Stories. 

Brown & Bailey’s Jingle Primer. 


Second Grade 


Baldwin’s The Fairy Reader. 
Baldwin’s Fairy Stories and Fables. 
Smythe’s Reynard the Fox. 

Skinner’s Happy Tales for Story Time. 


Third Grade 
Baldwin’s Robinson Crusoe Retold. 
Stanley’s Animal Folk Tales. 
Pratt’s Legends of the Red Children. 
Skinner’s Dramatic Stories for Reading and Acting. 


Fourth Grade 
Baldwin's Fifty Famous Stories Retold. 
Baldwin’s Old Stories of the East. 
Eggleston’s Stories of Great Americans for Little 
Americans. 
Skinner’s Merry Tales. 


Fifth Grade 
Baldwin’s Old Greek Stories. 
Bradish’s Old Norse Stories. 
Baldwin’s Stories of the King. 
Skinner’s Tales and Plays of Robin Hood. 


Sixth Grade 
Baldwin’s Don Quixote for Young People. 
Baldwin’s Gulliver’s Travels Retold. 
Baldwin’s John Bunyan’s Dream Story. 
Kupfer’s Lives and Stories Worth Remembering. 


Seventh Grade 
Baldwin & Livengood’s Sailing the Seas. 
Clarke’s Stories from the Arabian Nights. 
Baldwin’s American Book of Golden Deeds. 
Baldwin’s Four Great Americans. 
} 


Eighth Grade 


Dickens’ Christmas Stories. 

Webster & Coe’s Tales and Verse from Sir Walter Scott. 
Cooper’s Adventures of Deerslayer (Haight.) 

Baldwin’s Abraham Lincoln. 











AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


121 Second Street, San Francisco 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 
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EDUCATIONAL LITERATURE 


(Continued from page 431) 


interpretations of significance for students of 
commercial education. 

Important chapters are devoted to “curricu- 
lum organization,” “part-time education in com- 
merce,” and “principles of organization for eve- 
ning commercial classes.” This volume will 
repay examination by any earnest investigator 
into the broad and constantly expanding field 
of education for the business world. 


The Student’s Spelling Aid—By Ray Van Vort, 
Head of the Department of English, John 
Marshall High School, Richmond, Virginia. 
Charles E. Merrill Company. Pages, 96. 


This book is the direct outgrowth of actual 
classroom experience on the part of Miss Van 
Vort. As a result of careful observation, ex- 
periments and records made by the author for 
a period of several years, there was compiled 
the vocabulary consisting of 1884 words upon 
which junior and senior high school students 
often fail. This vocabulary represents a care- 
ful winnowing of errors from thousands of 
themes, tests and examination papers. The plan 
of organization of the book divides it into two 
parts. Part One consists of 75 lessons, 1205 
words; Part Two of 33 lessons, 679 words. 


Part One reviews and fixes in the pupil’s 
spelling vocabulary an important list of prac- 
tical words which he will need to use in daily 
life—words which, quite likely, he has failed to 
master in preceding grades. It includes the 
Jones’ “100 Spelling Demons”; the common rules 
of spelling with their troublesome exceptions; 
common spelling difficulties, with the crux of 
each error in heavy type; spelling errors due 
to mispronunciation; troublesome homonyms, 
prefixes, suffixes; and the “150 Troublemakers.” 

Part Two is designed to give the student 
mastery of a useful vocabulary which he needs 
in his high school work as well as in practical 
affairs. It includes business and grammatical 
terms, mathematical terms, names of places, 
and the vocabulary of home economics and 
vocational arts; and it covers such other high 
school spelling requirements as the pupil needs 
in preparing reports, lesson outlines, theme 
papers, etc. 

An important feature of the book is its em- 
phasis on teaching the student to become a good 
speller. The words taught are frequently used 
in context through dictation exercises, and 
blank pages are supplied in the end of the book 
where the pupil is to keep special lists of his 
own spelling difficulties. 


This excellent text is unique in its original 
and worthwhile features, its carefully selected 
vocabulary, its plan and method of work, and 
in the practical way in which it solves what is 
recognized as a real high school problem. 





Dr. J. C. Potter has joined the staff of the 
Spencer Lens Company in San Francisco. Dr. 
Potter is an expert with optical apparatus. He 
will have charge of much of the field work in 
the Pacific Coast states outside of California. 
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“Getting Ready For Winter .. .” 
LIPPINCOTT’S 


Textbooks Just Off the Press Furnish the 
“New Idea” 


i 
HOME ECONOMICS BOOKS 


CHEMISTRY APPLIED TO HOME AND 
COMMUNITY, by Pauline G. Beery, A. M., 
offers a college course in which formula 
and theory are not slighted. Facts are 
skillfully applied to household practice. 
$3.50. 

FOOD PLANNING AND PREPARATION, 
by Mabel T. Wellman, combines in a scien- 
tific way plans for meals as well as for 
body needs; also proper preparation of 
foods and a collection of recipes in the 
latter part of the book—an innovation 
ay will be much appreciated by teachers. 


ECONOMICS OF THE FAMILY, by C. W. 
Taber and Ruth A. Wardall, discusses 
household monetary affairs from the high 
school girl or boy’s point of view. The 
problem method of approach is used to 
advantage. $1.40. 

FABRICS AND HOW TO KNOW THEM, 
by Grace G. Denny, is a handbook on 
textiles. It lists all standard fabrics, 
describes and classifies them by trade 
name and weave, and gives enlarged il- 
— and practical textile tests. 

FOR VOCATIONAL TEXTS ON ANY 
SUBJECT, write to 

J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


Philadelphia Chicago 
227 S. Gth St. 2126 Prairie Ave. 





Spoken English 


S. S. CURRY, Ph.D, Litt. D. 


Spoken English is becoming in- 
creasingly important as a phase of 
education. There are few good high 
schools which do not offer instruc- 
tion in this subject. 

“SPOKEN ENGLISH” is a text 
designed to meet the needs of high 
school students in Reading, Speaking 
and Conversation. In satisfactory 
use in hundreds of schools in the 
United States and Canada. 


For further information and 
special rates for class use on this 
and other texts, address 


EXPRESSION COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS 
410 Pierce Bldg., Copley Square 
Boston, Mass. 
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The Workman 
and His Tools 


A good workman always has his tools ready and 
in good shape when he begins a job. 





Will your schools open this fall with these es- 


sential tools for effective work by teachers and 
pupils? 





The Horn-Shields Silent Reading Flash Cards 
The Pupil’s Workbook in the Geography of Cal. 
The Frye-Atwood New Geography 

The Music Education Series 

Cowan and Loker-Exercises in Business Practise 
Hill - Community Life and Civic Problems 

The Beacon Readers and Charts 
The Lewis Common-Word Spellers 





Our new offices in the Wentworth-Smith Build- 
ing are equipped to fill all orders promptly and 
accurately. Be sure to get your orders in early. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


45 SECOND ST. SAN FRANCISCO 
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The American Association of University 
Women recently held at Mills College the sec- 
ond annual convention of the California State 
Division. We are indebted to Miss Eleba 
Brease, the past corresponding secretary, for 
an illuminating statement regarding the con- 
vention. “All of the addresses were especially 
good,” she says. “Mr. Joseph M. Gwinn, the 
new Superintendent of Schools of San Francisco, 
gave us his impressions of the recent National 
Education Association Convention and the World 
Conference on Education. The address of Mrs. 
Frances F. Bernard pointed out the great power 
and prestige of the American Association of 
University Women in education, and suggested 
a program of work for the Association to un- 
dertake in the interests of education. The 
definite problems are: 

(1) To work for a modern curriculum in 
our schools, especially the elementary 
schools, which will interpret modern com- 
munity life. 

(2) To carry on the work of educational 
research in college and higher education. 

(3) To investigate the policies of colleges 
as to the status of the members of their 
faculties, in regard to promotion and tenure. 
(4) To plan for an international program 
of education and to develop national and 
international leaders.” 

The officers elected for the year 1923-24 are: 
President, Mrs. Henry Goodcell, San Bernardino: 
Vice-President, Miss Mary Yost, Stanford: 
Treasurer, Miss Jane Spalding, Los Angeles; 


Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. E. Ratcliffe, 
Fresno, 


The American Association of University 
Women held the annual convention at Portland, 
Oregon, the week of July 16. The attendance 
was unusually large, owing to the fact that the 
N. E. A. and the World Conference en Educa- 
tion had brought to the Coast many who might 
not otherwise come. California and Mills Col- 
lege were highly honored, through the election 
to the presidency of the Association of Dr. 
Aurelia H. Reinhardt, President of Mills Col- 
lege. Dr. Helen T. Woolley of Detroit was 
chosen Vice-President; Mrs. H. W. Vernon of 
New York, Recording Secretary; Mrs. Albert 
Ross Hill, Kansas City, Secretary. 


A court decision in school law rendered re- 
cently in Tehama County is of more than ordi- 
nary interest. A copy of the decree and judg- 
ment shows that Miss Elizabeth M. Richards, 
former Superintendent of Schools in Nevada 
County was employed by County Superintendent 
Mamie B. Lang of Tehama County as Rural 
Supervisor to have charge in districts having 
less than 300 pupils in average daily attend- 
ance. The contract was for six months’ salary 
of $250 per month. After Miss Richards had 
received several months’ salary, the District 
Attorney filed his written opinion with the 
Auditor, directing him to refuse to allow the 
requisition of Miss Richards upon the ground 
that the laws pertaining to emergency and 
supervision funds in school matters were un- 
constitutional and involved class legislation. 


















Bolenius Primary Readers 


oe Ata 
EMMA MILLER BOLENIUS 


This new series of primary readers 
embodies all of the latest principles 
of reading in the lower grades. 


Among these are the following: 


Carefully planned pre-primer work. 
Silent Reading from the first day. 


Cultivation of proper eye movements. 
Diagnostic Testing. 


Correlation of all primary activities 
with reading. 


Presentation of reading as a thinking 
process. 


Send for Free Booklet Entitled 
“Primary Reading by Emma Miller Bolenius” 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


612 Howard Street San Francisco 






Tew Words, Mew Word, 


thousands of — spelipd. 


pronounced,and defined trv 


WEBSTERS NEW 
INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 


_ Get the 
™®,. Best 












a Few Samples: ” 


broadcast _sippio agrimotor 














overhead Ruthene capital ship 
Esthonia rotogravure hot pursuit 
Fascista aerial cascade Blue Cross @& 
altigraph junior college Devil Dog 7 
Flag Day Czecho-Slovak megabar 
Red Star mystery ship plasmon 
mud gun abreaction shoneen 
paravane Riksdag Air Council 





Federal Land Bank 


Is this Storehouse ' 
of Information 





Write fora + samaple D of oe ius Words, anianes 
of Regular and rs, FRE 


G. & C. senna COMPANY » Springfield, Mass., U.S.A, 
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American Institutions and Ideals 


During the first two years of the pupil’s (high school) course 
attention shall be given to the study and discussion of literature 
presenting American ideals. Such work will not constitute 
a separate course, but will be a part of the work in English. 

—from a bulletin of the State Department of Education. 


We suggest the following books to be read: 


HAYES’ AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 
TUFTS’ THE REAL BUSINESS OF LIVING 


Write for a copy for examination. 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


149 NEW MONTGOMERY STREET SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 





FOR ELEMENTARY Gaane> 


The F-U-N Book: A Primer . 
By Mabel G. La Rue (colored Thestresions.). 


Under the Story Tree: A First Reader 
By Mabel G. La Rue. 


In Animal Land: A Second Reader 
By Mabel G. La Rue. 


In preparation 


In preparation 


Five Little Friends. t ; ; ; $.80 
By S. W. Adams (for second wae ea. 

Reading to Find Out ‘ $.60 
By Frances Ross (a silent reader for viii or oo onal} illus. 

A Friend Indeed _.. ; : $.80 


By Julia A. Schwartz (for sixth or site grade) illus. 
Seven stories designed to explain to children 
the benefits of government. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


609 MISSION STREET 
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Miss Richards was employed under Section 
1543 of the Political Code. Mandamus proceed- 
ings were brought and the decree rendered 
favorable. All of this will prove interesting 
and valuable in the schools of the state. 


Among the Superintendents of California 
who have served longest in their respective 
cities, is J. A. Cranston of Santa Ana. His re- 
cent unanimous reelection for another term of 
four years shows clearly the high esteem in 
which he is held and is a well-deserved honor. 
Mr. Cranston has done much for the schools 
of Santa Ana and for the state. 


Superintendent John Meissner of Willow 
City, North Dakota, has written the ‘Teachers’ 
Resolution,” copy of which is here given: 

“T am resolved to like the community in which 
my lot may be cast; to be a part of the civic 
and the social life of the people; to be free 
from local, political and other antagonisms; to 
meet the parents and the patrons openly and 
frankly; to give and take in my dealings with 
my fellow teachers; to live free from profes- 
sional jealousy; to be too large to be self-im- 
portant or an autocrat or a martinet; to base 
school management on sound principles, not on 
policy, and to be firm and constant therein; to 
prepare myself adequately on the whole, and 
from day to day, to the end of solid service; to 
cherish good books and to seek the companion- 
ship of thoughtful and serious men and women; 
to be alive as long as I live; to have faith in 
children, in God, and in myself; to teach from 
the great book of life as well as from school 
books; to be a helper and a leader, if possible, 
without, as well as within the school room; to 
touch the lives of my pupils and to have no 
favorites; to talk about things, not people; to 
think and talk ideas, not gossip; to have wor- 
thy ideals in culture and conduct, and to live 
up to them; to have a larger purpose in teaching 
than merely to teach for money or as a make- 
shift to something better; for, to discover, to 
develop and to set free the soul’s latent powers 
is the greatest work of all; so help me God, 
to take this resolution to heart and thus be 
worthy of my calling.” 


The friends of Dr. Ellwood P. Cubberley, and 
they are many, are glad to congratulate him 
upon the completion recently of his twenty- 
fifth year of teaching at Stanford University. 
On that anniversary Dr. Cubberley, who is head 
of the Department of Education and Dean of 
the School of Education, was the guest of honor 
at a dinner by the members of Phi Delta Kappa. 
More than 100 members of the society, both 
under graduates and graduates, from all parts 
of the state, were present. Informal talks were 
made by President Wilbur and Dean Cubberley. 

Announcement was made of a fund now under 
way to be turned over to Dr. Cubberley, to be 
used by him as he may best judge, to carry for- 
ward any project in connection with the work 
of education at Stanford. It may be mentioned 
in this connection that a new book by Dr. Cub- 
berley is just off the press, “The Principal and 
the School.” This is the seventh volume written 


WITH GLUEY 
because--- 


Educators Everywhere 
Endorse Its Economy 
and Exceptional Quality 


There’s no guess and gamble to using 
Gluey. It’s the tried and proven 
Perfect Paste that makes pasting a 
pleasure. 

In the gallon stone jars, or four ounce 
Handy-Tube, Gluey’s Goodness is uni- 
formly perfect. Send us your address 
and a dime for a trial tube. 

THE COMMERCIAL PASTE CO. 

Columbus Dept. 110 Ohio 


‘“Sticks Like a Brother’’ 


Pacific Coast Distributors 


C. F. WEBER & CO. 
SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 


Eight Hundred 
DeVry Portable 


Motion Picture 


Projectors 


Now used by 
the schools in 
this territory 


Atlas Educational Film Co. 


821 Market St. San Francisco, Cal. 
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M. R. WERNER’ 


BARNUM 


Illustrated from old prints, 
Third printing, $4.00 
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“The most amusing and engrossing 
biography of recent times.” 


—Chicago Daily News. 


HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY, 383 Madison Avenue, New York 


Supplementary Helps That Teachers Are Using 
With Great Satisfaction in Thousands of Schools 


McINTOSH RAPID CALCULATION, CALCULATION DRILLS, BOOKKEEPING DRILLS, 
BOOMER’S PRACTICAL ENGLISH DRILLS AND PUNCTUATION PRACTICE, 
SAMPSON’S ALGEBRA PRACTICE, PLANE AND SOLID GEOMETRY, GRAPHS. 


McINTOSH PUBLISHING CO., Dover, New Hampshire 


WILEY BOOKS FOR HIGH SCHOOL CLASSES 


HUNTINGTON AND CUSHING’S 


Frinciples of Human Geography— 


Second Edition, Revised—$3.00 post- 
paid. Adopted by 200 institutions of 
learning. 


The Dictionary Question is Important: 


HUNTINGTON AND WILLIAMS’ 


Business Geography— 


$2.75 postpaid. An ideal text for high 
school commerce courses. Already used 
in 77 classes. 


The Genuine LAIRD & LEE WEBSTER’S Dictionaries 


Are the Best for School Use: 


Simple—Practical—U p-to-Date 


Write for circulars and prices 
LAIRD & LEE, Inc., Publishers, Chicago 





JUST FROM PRESS! 


SCHOOL MUSIC 
HANDBOOK 


$2.50 Postpaid 
Cc. C. BIRCHARD & COMPANY, 221 Columbus Ave., Boston, 17, Mass. 


Publishers of Laurel Unison Songs, Junior Laurel Songs, Félk Songs & Art Songs (new), 
and the universally used Twice 55 Community Songs, Brown Book and Green Book. 


by the author for the Riverside Series. It deals 
with the organization and administration and 
supervision of elementary schools in the city, 
and is a distinct contribution to the educational 
literature of the day. 


Section Meetings of the California Teachers’ 
Association for this fall have been scheduled as 
follows: 

Central Coast Section, meeting at Santa 

Cruz, October 1-2-3. 

Bay Section, meeting at Oakland, week 

of October 22. 

Northern Section, meeting at Sacramento, 


A SOLUTION OF THE RESERVE-SHELF PROBLEM 


Readings in General Psychology 


By Edward S. Robinson and Florence Richardson-Robinson 
670 Pages, $4.50—Postpaid, $4.70 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS—5815 Ellis Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 







By Hannah M. Cundiff and Peter W. Dykema. A guide 
and reference book especially adapted to the needs of the 
grade teacher. Applicable to any system or series of 
music books, 





week of October 22. 
Central Section, meeting at Fresno, No- 

vember 26-27-28. 
In the Central Section there will be meetings 
in the cities of Fresno, Visalia and Bakersfield 
on the same days. All seven counties in the 
section and all cities qualified to hold institutes 
will meet on the same days. The speakers so 
far secured are Dr. Ernest Horn of the Univer- 
sity of Iowa and Miss Emma Bolenius, author 
of a well known series of readers. It is also 
hoped to have Dr. C. A. Gregory of the Univer- 
sity of Oregon and Mr. Vaughan MacCaughey of 
the California Teachers’ Association. 
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Newly Listed for California Schools 


THE LITTLE GRAMMAR, by E. A. Cross, Colorado State Teachers’ 
College. For the Junior or Senior High School. A brief, concise gram- 
mar which concentrates on essentials and simplicity of form. 90 cents list. 


FAMOUS STORIES BY FAMOUS AUTHORS, edited by Katharine 
I. Bemis and Norma H. Deming, Minneapolis Public Schools. For the 
Junior High School. Extracts from the work of such authors as Tolstoi, 


Hugo, Poe, Stevenson, and Irving. 


$1.25 list. 


STORY, ESSAY, AND VERSE, edited by Charles Swain Thomas, 
Harvard University, and Harry G. Paul, University of Illinois. For the 
Senior High School. A compilation from the Atlantic Monthly designed 


as a “sequel” to Atlantic Prose and Poetry. $1.50 list. 
“Textbooks in Library Form” 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS 


8 ARLINGTON STREET 


BOSTON (17), MASS. 





For any book published by publishers advertising on pages 440 and 441 of this issue 
Write to 
CALIFORNIA SCHOOL BOOK DEPOSITORY 


149 New Montgomery Street 





Dancing in the High Schools is the theme 
for an interesting symposium in a recent issue 
of the Washington Educational Journal. 
Leland P. Brown, principal of the Olympia High 
School, says: 

1. School social affairs limited to six a 
year—three parties and three dances. 


2. Attendance at all parties and dances 
limited strictly to students in regular at- 
tendance, their parents and teachers. 

3. Each function under general direction 
of student faculty committee. 

4. No functions on evening preceding 
school day. 

5. No party or dance continuing after 
11:30. 

6. No dancing at parties, and all dances 
announced as such. 

7 No student leaving during dance or 

party without special permission. 

These are the most important of the regulations 
which have made school affairs, including 
dances, successful in Olympia High School, ac- 
cording to teachers, students and parents who 
attend. Approximately 50 per cent of the stu- 
dents attend the dances; 65 or 70 per cent are 
attracted by the parties. Parents and teachers 
attend and participate in all affairs. No special 
regulations governing dances have been found 


San Francisco 


eens | 


necessary. No complaint or criticism of the 
dances has been given, other than that coming 
from those opposed to dancing any time, any 
place, under any conditions. It is our belief 
that a properly conducted dance is an effective 
means of establishing right habits of social 
etiquette, overcoming awkwardness and embar- 
rassment and combating the dangers of the un- 
supervised public dance hall. 


Education by radio has been proposed to the 
University of California Extension Division by 
friends. The Division has as members of its 
staff many persons who could doubtless deliver 
taiks of value and interest. Moreover, it would 
be rossible to announce information relative to 
new classes, lectures, correspondence courses, 
and other points dealing directly with the work 
and aims of the Extension Division. It wou!é 
perhaps be possible even to give certain courses 
o* instruction. If any of our readers are inter- 
ested in this matter, it will be of value to re- 
ceive answers to the following questions: 

1. Are you interested in education by 
radio? 

2. Do you think that the University of 
California should undertake the installation 
of a radiophone broadcasting station? 

3. Would a weekly program given under 
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A a BY A 
| i'Holden Book Cover 


a 


of EVERY YEAR ADDED TO THE LIFE OF A BOOK 
: IS A SAVING TO THE TAXPAYER and EVERY 
Ye 


Ne 


+ BOOK KEPT CLEAN AND SANITARY IS A LES- 
eas SON IN CLEANLINESS TO PUPILS. WE ARE IN 
Ler A POSITION TO MAKE IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 

OF ANY SIZE AND QUALITY—ORDER NOW BE- 
FORE YOUR BOOKS BECOME SOILED and WORN. 
(Samples free) 


The Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 





GOOD BOOKS — BETTER SCHOOLS 


The following new titles have been recommended by the California State Board of 
Education. They are listed in the July, 1923, List of High School Textbooks. 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS better service, and for leadership in business and 
q New Rational Typewriting: Rupert P. SoRelle. citizenship. 


ee S Deservedly the most popular typing text 
Pat published. 
aie ee Secretarial Studies: John R. Gregg and Rupert 
oe ue P. SoRelle. 
ae: es Secretarial Dictation 
te BS Secretarial Studies Laboratory Materials 
The one way to make your secretarial course a 
reality. 
Vocabulary Studies for Stenographers: 
E. N. Miner. 
Special terms, abbreviations and phrases used in 
business. With shorthand vocabulary. 
Business Letter Writing: Alexander Candee. 
A book of good ideas, helpful suggestions and 
fine English. 
The Science and Art of Selling: J. S. Knox. 
New edition. All classes enjoy this book. It 
eT. is inspirational and practical. 
a Personal Efficiency: J. S. Knox. 


A valuable contribution to specific training for 


eee rare ee 
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And at New York 
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JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
Problems in Office Practice and Business Style: 
Harold Strumpf. 
A drill book of questions and answers, covering 
the entire subject of general office practice and 
business procedure. 


JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Mathematics for the Accountant: Eugene R. Vinal. 
This book deals with your every day problems 
and reduces difficult topics to the basis of plain 
arithmetic and common sense. 

Accounting Principles and Practice, Vol. 1: 

G. E. Bennett. 
An ideal first year text presenting a clear ex- 
position of accounting. 

Accounting Principles and Practice, Vol. 2: 

G. E. Bennett. 
This book continues the work of Volume 1. 
The Bennett Accounting books are authoritative. 


i; 4 Pacific Coast and Orient Office 
| a5 THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Phelan Building, San Francisco 
Boston 


Chicago London 
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the auspices of the University of California 
be of interest to you? 

4. What type of program should you be 
interested in? 

5. Do you own a receiving set? 


The Proceedings of the California High School 
Teachers’ Association for 1923 have been sent 
to all members of the Association. There are 
still a number of copies available for distri- 
bution. These may be had by non-members at 
50 cents each by addressing California Teach- 
ers’ Association, Phelan Building, San Francisco. 
The Proceedings contain the Annual Report by 
the President, Horace M. Rebok; a briefed form 
of the report on Secondary Education, by Chair- 
man C. E. Rugh of the Committee of Fifteen; 
brief outlines of a number of reports by mem- 
bers of the Committee of Fifteen, and selected 
tables giving valuable statistics on problems 
of secondary education. 

The Association held its annual meeting at 
Berkeley and sessions also in San Francisco in 
conjunction with the meetings of the Secondary 
Department of the N. E. A. Reports of mem- 
bers of the Committee of Fifteen were pre- 
sented. President Rebok was elected to succeed 
himself as President, and Executive Secretary 
Chamberlain of the C. T. A. was named Secre- 
tarv-Treasurer. The Board of Directors con- 
sists of C. E. Keyes, Oakland; Willard W. Patty, 
Berkeley, for the Bay Section; J. R. McKillop, 
Selma, and Robert J. Teall, Madera, Central 
Section; Arnold A. Bowhay, Santa Maria, and 
Nicholas Ricciardi, San Luis Obispo, Central 
Coast Section; John F. Dale, Sacramento, and L. 
P. Farris, Marysville, Northern Section; O. A. 
Cooperrider, Arcata, and George Cc. Jensen, 
Eureka, North Coast Section; Sara L. Dole, Los 
Angeles, and W. H. Hughes, Pasadena, Southern 
Section. Mr. A. J. Cloud acted as Secretary for 
the Berkeley meeting. 

The hope is expressed that the work so well 
begun and carried forward to this point may 
be developed still further the coming year. 
Indeed, a three or five-year program has been 
proposed. Effort is now directed toward finding 
ways and means of printing the complete reports 
of the studies made by the Committee of Fifteen. 


Nearly 200 delegates from the annual conven- 
tion of the National Education Association 
passed through Los Angeles on their way home 
from San Francisco, and were extended the cour- 
tesies of some of the motion picture studios. 
They found that some of the makers of films 
are making an honest effort to raise the level 
of their art and make it an educational force 
in the right direction. 

One of the forthcoming productions in which 
the delegates took an exceptionally keen interest 
was Charles Ray’s ten-reel picturization of 
Longfellow’s poem, “The Courtship of Miles 
Standish.” Through the influence of some of 
the teaching staff of the Los Angeles Public 


Brief History of the 
Present Day Plane 


(Continued from the previous issue) 


After Mr. Bailey had made an iron 
plane, with an adjustable iron cutter 
seat or frog, his inventions led him 
into the manufacture of planes on a 
small scale. He, however, fully un- 
derstood that an association with a 
large manufacturer would atford 
him additional opportunities for in- 
venting improvements, and so in 
1869 he sold his business to The 
Stanley Rule and Level Plant, and 
the entire plane department was 
placed under his direct charge. 

With the facilities of the Stanley 
plant, he was able to perfect the 
plane still further. The basic idea 
of the plane as originally invented 
by Mr. Bailey still features the mod- 
ern plane. 

This revolutionary movement in 
plane construction can be entirely 
credited to the inventive mind of 
Mr. Leonard Bailey. It has made 
possible better workmanship and 
increased production. 

The most salient improvements 
which have been made in the modern 
plane as manufactured by The Stan- 
ley Works have resulted in addi- 
tional strength, and have made the 
cutter more adaptable to adjustment. 

The “Bed Rock” plane, a still fur- 
ther improvement in the art of 
plane-making, combines many of the 
excellent basic ideas of the “Bailey” 
with some of the recent inventions. 
The sides are flattened at the top 
and made parallel to the base line. 
The knob is larger and affords a 
better hold than the old style. 

The essential difference, however, 
is a radical departure from the “heel 
and toe” type of the cutter seat or 
“frog.” Its entire under surface is 
a plane surface and is in perfect 
contact at all points with the solid 
seat cast for it in the plane bottom. 
A tongue in the under side fits in a 
sroove in the plane body, which in- 
sures its being square with the 
mouth of the plane when adjusted. 
The two frog clamping screws have 


been changed to make adjustments 
easier. 


Every conceivable effort has been 
made in the construction and manu- 
facture of Stanley planes, to produce 
a practical, serviceable, and eco- 
nomical tool. 

A leaflet, “The Evolution of the 
Plane,” may be obtained by writing 
| owe Stanley Works, New Britain, 
Sonn, 


The Stanley Rule & Level Plant 


The Stanley Works 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 


School system, the delegates were permitted to 
see many important shots in this historical play. 
The show was attended with much enthusiasm, 
because of the growing interest in visual edu- 
cation, which received large attention at the 


eae STANLEY Los Angeles 


Seattle 
San Francisco (SW) 
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“They All Love 





ee 1 ” 
| Its Flavor 
Protect Y Teeth From Grit 
The teeth of every boy and girl deserve a fair show. Modern 
educators and scientists have proved that proper care of children’s 
teeth builds sturdy bodies and eager, active minds. * 
Here Are a Few Precautions You Can Teach Your Class 
First, choose a safe dentrifice— Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream 
one that contains no grit, for grit is safe for it contains no grit or 
scratches tooth enamel. harmful ingredients. It is a 
Second, avoid preparations con- ee ae d ee fi - an a 
taining doubtful compounds which Pg y Se ; ‘ calaeta . 
may injure the enamel and delicate C©™4/< ‘00Sens Clinging particies— 
: pure and mild, its vegetable-oil 
mouth tissues. 
5 ; soap gently washes them away. 
Binis Third, teach regular brushing of Because of its delicious taste, 
me's the teeth after meals and at bed- children use Colgate’s regularly 
ei time. and willingly. 
\; age Large tube—25c. A tube for each member 
| of your classes is a sound invest- 
| ment in sound teeth, / 
COLGATE & CO. | 
Established 1806 
f wActual tests con 
i S ducted for five 
1 a TEETH THE ‘: Zenoss ot Bride 
’ ae. RIGHT WAY Orr Sore. os 


50 per cent reduc 
tion in backward 
ness among scho: 
children receiving 
dental care. 


Ae Rate te é 
Pyros hate retest If your wisdom teeth 
mandy ate could talk, they'd say— 


. “Use Colgate’s” 
Truth in Advertising Implies Honesty in Manufacture 
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San Francisco convention, and the need of film 
with both entertainment and instruction values. 
After witnessing the preview, Ernest L. ‘Cran- 
dall, Director of Visual Instruction, New York 
City, sent the following letter to the producer: 
Mr. Charles Ray, Charles Ray Productions, 

Los Angeles, Cal.: 

My Dear Mr. Ray—Permit me to acknowl- 
edge with sincere thanks your courtesy in 
giving me the opportunity to preview your 
forthcoming picture, “The Courtship of 
Miles Standish.” 

This is a most commendable undertaking. 
It is just this type of plays that will be wel- 
comed by the better class of patrons—plays 
that have both a literary and an historical 
value, yet so constructed as to be full of 
dramatic interest. 

The artistry and photography of your pro- 
duction seems to me.to be superb. It is 
clear also that you have spared no pains to 
be authentic to the last detail in your his- 
torical representation. Best of all, you have 
not destroyed, but rather enriched and en- 
hanced the beautiful Longfellow legend. 

You are indeed to be congratulated. 

Sincerely yours, 
ERNEST L. CRANDALL, 

Director of Visual Instruction, New York 

City. 


The observance of special anniversaries and 
events carried through several days, is becom- 
ing quite popular, and is likely to be conducive 
of worth while results. One of these events 
is Constitution Week, to be celebrated this 
year, September 16-22. The purpose is “To 
Reestablish the Constitution of the United 
States and the Principles and Ideals of Our 
Government in the Minds and Hearts of the 
People.” The Citizenship Committee of the 
American Bar Association has planned this 
nation-wide observance. A pamphlet setting 
forth suggestions and outlines of programs is 
distributed. Copies of this pamphlet may be 
had by addressing the Citizenship Committee of 
the American Bar Association, R. E. L. Saner, 
Chairman, 1412 Magnolia Building, Dallas, Texas. 


The American Peace Award, created by Ed- 
ward W. Bok, is creating a nation-wide interest 
Mr. Bok is offering $100,000, to be given to the 
author of the best practicable plan by which 
the United States may cooperate with other 
nations to achieve and preserve the peace of 
the world. A policy committee has been cre- 
ated and headquarters opened at 342 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. A statement recently 
issued from headquarters is to the effect that 
“University presidents and educators agree 
that the plan will advance the most important 
problem before the American people—and before 
the next Senate—our international relations.” It 
remains to be seen whether there will be any- 
thing really new or vital suggested. In any case 
interest and thought will be aroused. 

The annual convention of City and County 
Superintendents of California has been called 
by State Superintendent Wood to convene the 
week of October 15. At this writing the place 
of meeting has not been determined. 
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“The Dudfield Manufacturing Co. of Liberty, 
Mo., have their Dustless All Metal Crayon 
Trough and Metal Blackboard Trim at exhibit 
rooms, 77 O’Farrell St., San Francisco, Cal. For 
prices and information call on Rinehart Lumber 
& Planing Mill Co., San Francisco, or The 
Dudfield Lumber Co., Palo Alto.” 


TEACH BOYS AND GIRLS TO SAVE 
An opportunity for you to have this very suc- 
cessful school savings system in your own 
schoolroom. A package containing directions 
and supplies for a room sufficient for from 1 
to 2 years now on sale. 
Order today or write for free booklet. 
Duplicate Punch School Savings System 
Lynn, Mass, 


Hester Grammar School, San Jose; St. 
Joseph’s Academy, Alameda; Glenn Co. 
High School, Willows; Rio Linda Gram- 
mar School, Rio Linda; and Fowler Union 
High School, Fowler, have installed the 


at 


Projector 
Simplex always gives 
Satisfaction 


Interesting literature on request from 


Western Theatre Supply Co., Inc. 


121-127 Golden Gate Ave. - San Francisco 


Spencerian 
School Pens 


Spencerian Steel Pens are the 
best for schoolroom use because 
they outwear any two ordinary 


pens. They retain their smooth- 
writing points longer against 
the misuse and hard wear that 
children put upon pens. Chil- 
No.4a7dren become better writers 
quickly with these good tools. 
For more than half a century 
Spencerian Steel Pens have been 
the standard for school pens. 
Superintendents and _ teachers 
may obtain sample pens on re- 
quest. Supplies can be obtained 
from the trade. Write us for 
samples. 


Spencerinn Pen Company 
349 Broadway New York 
No, 1-—College, fine point; double elastic. 


No. 2— Counting House, excellent for 
book-keeping. 


No. 5——School, fine point; semi-elastic. 


No. g7—— Intermediate, medium point; 
stiff action, 


No.1 
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The Drawing Master is VISUAL EDUCATION 
placed within the reach of every teacher for 
her daily classroom work. It is of invalu- 
able assistance in teaching geography, his- 
tory, language, nature study, illustrating key 
pictures for English, composition, ete. It 
enables you to enlarge upon the blackboard 
any school map, portrait, motto, or other 
illustration, which you may select. These 
illustrations in unlimited number are to be 
found in your text books, school libraries, 
encyclopedia or any picture service, such as 
Dodson or Perry, to which your school may 
subscribe. 

The Drawing Master Enables Any Teacher 
or Pupil to do this Quickly and Easily 
Practically any illustration can be drawn 
with the aid of the Drawing Master by even 

a six year old child. 

The Drawing Master Saves Countless Hours 

of the Teacher’s Time 

It is equally suited for making posters, as . ; m 

well ae tor teidokenee élemhentohta Even the youngest pupil can operate the 

It enables your entire class to instantly Drawing Master 

eae Suarelaes enue The Drawing Master School Equipment 

The picture you wish to enlarge is held in is available in three distinct outfits as follows 

position merely with two small strips of $5.00 Outfit: (especially recommended) be 

adhesive tape (part of the outfit). plete Blackboard Ea Sees "6 

Then let the point of the pantagraph travel jJustable Pantagraph (Enlarges rrom 1% to 1 

over the outline of the picture to be enlarged, times_ the original.) 50 Z utline | ca WwIRees 

while the right hand lightly supports the Club Membership Board with small fixed ae 

chalk or pencil. (See illustration.) graph, making enlargement =P to 8 ge 
It is so Fascinating to Use square, with Outline Drawings, Book Plates, etc. 

That your pupils will actually entreat you 1 Box Colored Crayons. 1 Tracing Outfit, Stylus 

for the opportunity of making these enlarge- Pencil, Adhesive Tape, ete. (Wrapped in two 





ments on your blackboard. packages.) 
The Use of the Drawing Master School $2.50 Outfit: Contains 1 Adjustable -antagraph 
Equipment (Enlarges 1% to 6 times). 30 Outline Drawings, 


Develops the ability to concentrate, the power Adhesive tape, etc. — ee ~ . 
of observation, and the desire to create and $1.50 Outfit: Contains 1 Fixed f <atoetenr 
then express in words the lessons which are (Makes enlargement 4 times the original). é 

. . . . 3 > “<¢ 7% re j si > ste 
learned through this visual instruction. Outline Drawings, Adhesive Tape, etc. 

. ——————————————————————————————_—_—_—————7~ 

Order your outfit immediately. Clip COUPON 
this coupon, or write out your order 





“ . oN : 99 
and send it in at once. If within ten The Drawing eae — of America, E. N. Sept. 23 
days from the time you receive the National Ridg., Cleveland. ' Sneieeiail 
Drawing Master, you are not thor- Gentlemen: Please send to the undersignec + 
oughly satisfied, write us, and the --Regular $5. 00 Drawing Master Outfit C omplete : 
purchase price will be gladly re- —Special $2.50 Drawing Master Adjustable -antagraph 
funded. : i .50 Drawing Master Fixed Pantagraph Pe 
c I enclose g a sicilblieetidapadl (Hither school requisition or mini- 


THE DRAWING MASTER CLUB | fi'R. BEd"on aslivery ot outht & OND) nan 
" aw e s E a 
OF AMERICA io should find that the Drawing 1 me homes retnra- 
Affiliated with the Notional ‘School Clad ing it postpaid within 10 days from the time I receive it. 
Mened:’ NamM6.15k. ce eee ee 
National Building Cleveland, Ohio ORE Bae ee POS OM sicBiiiiececesc nee 
Address 
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The Los Angeles Diagnostic Clinie for Neuro- 
psychiatry and Psychology has just been or- 
ganized under the direction of Dr. Aaron J. 
Rosanoff, formerly clinical director of Kings 
Park State Hospital, New York, and Dr. J. 
Harold Williams, formerly director of the Cali- 
fornia Bureau of Juvenile Research. It is the 
purpose of the clinic to “provide complete serv- 
ice in the nature of diagnosis and therapeutic 
recommendations in cases in which the resources 
of mental science can be of benefit.” A con- 
sultating staff of medical and surgical special- 
ists has been announced, 


The California Bureau of Juvenile Research, 
the central laboratory of which has been at 
Whitter State School, was discontinued on June 
30th, 1923, in consequence of the retrenchment 
program of Governor Friend W. Richardson. 
The Bureau began in 1915 as a department of 
Whittier State School under the direction of 
Dr. J. Harold Williams, who remained in charge 
until its discontinuance. 


In addition to its work at Whittier State 
School, the Bureau maintained branch labora- 
tories in several other institutions, made psy- 
chological surveys of public schools, and con- 
ducted training courses for social workers. The 
staff consisted of ten members. 


The publications of the Bureau, including the 
Journal of Delinquency and a series of bulletins, 
were discontinued ,with the Bureau. The 
Journal, “devoted to the scientific study of prob- 
lems related to social conduct,” has been pub- 
lished bi-monthly since March, 1916, and was 
the only periodical in the United States limited 
to this special field. 

Dr. J. Harold Williams, director of the Bureau 
and editor of the Journal of Delinquency, has 
become associated with Dr. Aaron J. Rosanoff in 
the organization of the Los Angeles Diagnostic 
Clinie for Neuro-psychiatry and Psychology. 


American Education Week will this year be 
observed the week beginning November 18. It 
will be under the joint auspices of the American 
Legion, the National Association and the U. S. 
Bureau of Education. All those interested 
should secure a copy of the proposed program. 
The week is arranged with Sunday, November 
18, as a “For God and Country Day.” Then 
follow through the week American Constitution 
Day, Patriotism Day, School and Teacher Day, 
Illiteracy Day, Community Day, and on Satur- 
day, Physical Education Day. Programs should 
be carried on by churches, chambers of com- 
merece, labor organizations, women’s organiza- 
tions, fraternal bodies, luncheon clubs and 
other cooperative agencies, 


“To Builders, Architects and Others who plan 
and construct Home Economics Departments,” 
is the title of a pamphlet of suggestions issued 
by the California Home Economics Assn., 
Southern Section, in an attempt to prevent 
avoidable mistakes in building. Fifteen cents 
covers postage and printing. Obtainable from 
Miss Prudence Brown, Puente, Calif. 


MOVING PICTURE MACHINES 


for EDUCATIONAL use 


TO SCHOOL PRINCIPALS: 

Don’t be induced to buy any M. P. pro- 
jector for school use when offered by rush 
act—high pressure traveling salesmen— 
working to make a sales quota, without 
first investigating other makes. 


All leading makes on display for com- 
parison in our salesroom. 


Investigation and correspondence 


invited. 
EDWARD H. KEMP 
308 Turk Street 
San Francisco, California 
Established 23 years 


JONES’ 
SELF-CORRECTING PROBLEMS 


Teachers save the work of correcting 
problems in arithmetic and benefit their 
pupils by using Jones’ Self-Correcting 
problems. A key or check appears in the 
answer if it is correct. Its absence tells 
the pupil when he has made a mistake. 
The key does not foretell the answer. 

The cards are 3 by 6 in., 48 in a set; 
grades 2 to 9; 44c postpaid. Name grade 
in ordering. At least two sets are needed 
for each grade. Catalogue free. Jones’ 
Manufacturing Co., Alhambra, California. 


antilever 
SHOE “E> 


The comfort shoe that makes you 
love to walk 


The One Thing That All 
Doctors Preach Is 
EXERCISE 


And the greatest of all 
forms of exercise, is 
WALKING. In tight, bind- 
ing, stiff shoes WALKING 
is difficult and unpleasant. 
Wear CANTILEVERS and 
you change a hard pave- 
ment to a road of roses. 
You walk oftener; you 
walk farther. Better 
spirits. Better health. 
Bach toe in its proper 
place. A flexible arch that 
holds up the foot arch; 
strengthens the muscles and improves 
circulation. And a CANTILEVER is more 
than comfortable. It is stylish. Fine 
quality. Long wear. 


EXPERT FITTING ALWAYS 


CANTILEVER SHOE STORES, Inc. 


ROOMS 250-252 PHELAN BUILDING 
Areade Floor—San Francisco 
Rooms 201-205 Henshaw Bldz., 

14th and Broadway, Oakland 

Mail Orders Filled—Send for Booklet 

Los Angeles Pasadena Long Beach 
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Adults as well as children need educational and cultural development. A constructive program 
of the right kind of moving pictures is an ideal means to this end. A place where old and young can 
see pictures which measure up to a high standard of instruction as well as entertainment is almost a 
universal need. 

This not only offers a big opportunity for you to influence the thought and life of the community, 
but through the financial support which is easily gained for such a program you can get a good moving 
picture equipment for classroom use without any cost to the school or to you. 

The Acme S. V. E. is ideally suited to this dual use in a school. Its portability makes it easy 
to carry from school room to assembly hall. The Acme Standard of projection guarantees a picture 
fully equal to theatrical standards. This machine combines a steroptican and moving picture projector 
in one. In addition to this, its exclusive gold glass shutter gives it the unique ability to stop anywhere 
on a film and show a still picture. 

Our time payment plan will interest you. We have had extensive experience with the way other 
schools have met their problems. This experience is at your service. All you need to do is sign the 
coupon. Do it now at the very beginning of the school year. 


ACME MOTION PICTURE PROJECTOR COMPANY 


806 WASHINGTON BOULEVARD CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 






COUPON 









GENTLEMEN: I understand you may be able to help me in considering the use of 
moving pictures in my school. I would be glad to receive concrete ideas of value in this 
particular community. Of course, I do not obligate myself in any way. 
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An article on “The Value of the Dictionary Here are twelve greatest living American 
in the Schoolroom,” by Thomas Henry Briggs, women, in the opinion of special committee of 
Professor of Education, Teachers College, Co- the National League of Women Voters, which 
lumbia University, New York City, contains a Was appointed to select such a list: Jane 


series of valuable suggestions on how to use Addams, philanthropist; Cecilia Beaux, painter; 
the dictionary. Among the suggestions treated Carrie Chapman Catt, politics; Anna Botsford 
are the following: The alphabet and finding Comstock, naturalist; Minnie Maddern Fiske, 
words; Diacritical marks and accent; Correct stage; Louise Homer, music; Julia Lathrop, 
pronunciation; Teaching pupils how to read child welfare; Florence Rena Sabin, anatomy; 
definitions understandingly; Synonyms; Use of M. Carey Thomas, education; Martha Van Renn- 
the ‘“‘two-storied” dictionary page; Deviation selaer, home economics; Edith Wharton, litera- 
of words, etc., etc. The article will be of value ture; Anna Jump Cannon, astronomy. In mak- 
to anyone, but of especial value to teachers in ing public the names, the committee declared 
leading pupils to acquire the dictionary habit.” it was “humanly impossible” to know who the 
A supply of the article in pamphlet form will really greatest women in the country were, 
be sent, free of expense, by writing to G. & C. and that the selections had been made on the 
Merriam Co., Springfield, Mass. basis of those who had contributed most in their 
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neids to the betterment of the world. The 
selections were made, it was explained, at the 
request of Senorita Mandujano, a Chilean dele- 


gate to the Pan-American conference of women School Supplies 


at Baltimore a year ago, who desired to write 


about the American women for the South Acids---Reagents 
Laboratory Glassware 


American women. 


It will be recalled that some years ago we 
had the pleasure of presenting to Superintendent 
J. W. Linscott of Sands City, the Dean of Su- 
perintendents, a bound volume of letters, this 
on completion of a half century of teaching 
and supervision in the state. Mr. Linscott re- 
signs from active work this year, and in so 
doing carries with him the best wishes of the 
entire teaching force of the state. He is suc- 
ceeded by Professor Karl F. Adams, formerly of 
the Seattle Schools. 


rreerTTEPPTTIPPO TOLL ODD 


There is no special relationship between in- 
telligenece and attendance in school, according 
to the findings of Charles W. Odell, in Chicago 
Schools. His researches, published by the 
Bureau of Educational Research of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, show that “the percentage of 
time which a pupil attends school has a rather 
definite effect upon his achievement age at the 
end of the period under consideration. It has 
practically no effect upon his actual increase in 
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achievement age unless his attendance record JUSTINIAN CAIRE COMPANY 


is very poor, in which case it lessens it for 
the same semester and increases it for the fol- 
lowing one. It is fairly closely related to his 
average school mark for the same semester and 
somewhat less so to that for the following one. 
On the whole, the attendance appears to be a 
factor conditioning achievement but not so 
weighty a factor as many have believed.” 


573 Market St. 







It is reported that all but four States now 
have permissive laws, at least, for the estab- 
lishment of public kindergartens. Recent years, 
however, have shown astonishing progress. 
Thirty-two States show an increase of nearly 
40,000 children enrolled. Approximately one- 
third of this gain is in California, Massachusetts, 
Minnesota, New Jersey, Michigan, Montana and 
Illinois have increased their enrollment by from 
2,000 to 4,000. Six hundred eighty-one towns and 
village districts of less than 2,500 population are 
carrying on kindergartens in their smaller com- 
munities at public expense. This seems, at pres- 
ent, to be the most promising fleld. It is 
claimed that $4,000,000 are spent on kindergar- 
tens annually. 

















Write for 





How? Is the title of a publication issuing from 
the Thirtieth Street Junior High School, Los 
Angeles, Vol. 1, No. 1, for June. This publica- 
tion is published by the faculty of the school 
and contains suggestions as to methods, class 
problems and school work generally. Its publi- 
cation was inspired by Miss Helen Watson, 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Los An- 
geles, and this first number carries a photograph 
of Miss Watson upon the front page. We wish 
this publication every success, and are glad 
indeed to welcome it to our desk from month to 
month, 













12th and Broadway 





666-923 
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Send Your Deposits 
—— 


to Oakland’s oldest and 
largest bank. 


THE OAKLAND BANK 


(Established in 1867 as 
The Oakland Bank of Savings.) 
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Mr. J. B. Lillard, who has served so accept- 
ably in the California State Office as Supervisor 
of Agricultural Instruction, has resigned to be- 
come President of the Sacramento Junior Col- 
lege. Mr. Lillard has made a worthy record 
and brings to his new position a splendid back- 
ground of training and experience. 


President Edward LeRoy Moore, of the San 
Diego Teachers’ Association in an interesting 
two-page circular which he has issued, presents 
a new card method of teaching elementary 
arithmetic combinations. He states that the 
teachers who are using this method say that 
it takes less time and nerve force than other 
methods and that it holds the interest and at- 
tention of all the children in the room better 
than other methods. All agree that its greatest 
advantage, however, is the fact that it prevents 
the fixing of bad habits, that is, erroneous com- 
binations in the child’s mind. 


One of the most notable and useful series of 
ceographical readers prepared in recent years, 
.ccording to the testimony of school people in 
many parts of the country, is the “Home and 
World Series,” by James Franklin Chamberlain, 
formerly President of the State Normal School, 
Silver City, New Mexico, and Chairman of the 
Department of Geography, University of Cali- 
fornia, Southern Branch, Los Angeles. 

This series, first issued in 1903, comprises four 
illustrated volumes—How We Are Fed, How We 
\re Clothed, How We Are Sheltered, How We 
Travel. (Macmillan Company). The _ series, 
which has received wide and favorable recog- 
nition, is now under revision, to bring it up to 
date in every particular. The volume “How 
We Are Fed” is just off the press, and is com- 
mendable in material, typography and binding. 
it comprises 200 pages and is profusely illus- 
trated with crisp and pleasing half-tone cuts. 
The pictures constitute an important pedagog- 
ical feature of the book, and are skillfully cor- 
related with the text. In the preface the author 
states: 

“This study begins with the commodities in 
constant use and finally encompasses the whole 
world, but always with the home as the basis 
of operations. It creates a knowledge of the 
interdependence of individuals, communities and 
nations, and a genuine respect for the work of 
the hands and for the worker. The importance 
of this respect is not likely to be overestimated. 
Without it a true democracy cannot long exist. 
The World War opened our eyes to our national 
extravagance. As a result, conservation was 
practiced by old and young, rich and poor. The 
lessons learned must not be forgotten. Children 
must be led to see that unless we continue to 
conserve, succeeding generations cannot enjoy 
the blessings which are ours.” 

Realizing that national habits of thrift and 
conservation must come through the teaching of 
children, and that the study of foods, clothing, 
shelter and transportation offers a most natural 
and interesting approach, the author has re- 
vised the books of the Home and World Series 
with this purpose in view. 

yeography as a field for silent reading has 


VICTOR Portable 
STEREOPTICON 


OUTLIN War, Geography, History, 


Civies, Arithmetic, Gram- 
mar, Business Forms, Botany, Map Series, 
Physiology, Physics. They are pamphlets 
prepared to meet the almost universal de- 
mand for a brief summary of the impor- 
tant facts in the various branches, but 
net so brief but that the student may 
secure an intelligent knowledge of the 
subject without the use of other text- 
books for explanation. Price 20c. 

Discount on orders of ten or more 
JENNINGS PUB, CO., INC. 
Box 17, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





‘Che 
AVY CY CRAYON 
~ COMPANY ~- 


FSTABLISHED 1835 


SANDUSKY-OHIO NEW YORK 










v 


The worlds largest 
makers of Crayons 
Waier Color Painis 
& Allied Products 


A 
Upon receipt ye quest 
we will send you book- 
tS descriptive ot any 
material in which you 
may be interested 





been carefully considered in the revision of this 
and the other books of the series. Following 
each chapter there are questions designed to 
test the comprehension of the pupils. The rate 
of reading may be determined from time to time 
by having the children count the number of 
words read per minute. 

The illustrations have been very carefully 
selected because of their teaching value. They 
give a clearness to mental pictures which can 
be excelled only through observation of that 
which the illustrations symbolize. Much expe- 
rience in the use of geographical illustrations 
has shown that pupils need to be directed in 
their examination of them. To secure the best 
results they must be made the centers of 
thought-developing questions. 
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Physicians Know 


that itis both refreshing and invigor- 
ating to sip a glass of cool water 
containing a teaspoonful of 


cae Horsford’s 
oe A pleasant efficacious tonic for the 
eae pS brain, the nerve cells and the diges- 
<t tive system. Non-alcoholic, it invig- 
orates without undue stimulation— 


readily assimilated and quickly bene- 
ficial in all ordinary conditions. 


Sold by Druggists 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. 1. 
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Daylight 


eo & 
Projection 
with 
NEW SPENCER 
DELINEASCOPE 
and 
TRANSLUX SCREEN 


SHOWN AT 
OUR 
SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE 


SPENCER LENS COMPANY 


Manuafeturers of 
Microscopes, Microtomes, Delineascopes, 


Dissecting 
SPENCER eed SPENCER 
Optteal Glass, [Burr ALD 


45 SECOND STREET 


SAN FRANCISCO 








How Many 
Teachers 


want to join the 


‘Don't 


| W F 

Ory 
he CLUB? 
2 Everybody's doing it now—joining the “Don’t Worry” club by letting the T. C. U. share the risk of 
> loss of income by reason of Sickness, Accident and Quarantine. Always the sensible course, it has 
sosee now become the popular one. 
| 2 Decide now to become one of these fortunate Teachers—Who have no financial worries, due to Sick- 

a+ ness or Accident, 

¥t —Who have a regular income in time of need. 

& 
a; FREE INFORMATION COUPON We want to tell you all*about the T. C. 
& U.' Just sign your name and address in 


To the T. C. U., 456 T. C. U. Bldg., 
Lincoln, Nebraska 
I am interested in knowing about your 
Protective Benefits. Send me the whole 
story and booklet of testimonials, 
DERI ccinccrcliedp oinnceinvetdtcitiasediaaaadssctaiabcnuiaataaalie 
DMA DOG nica ccinitsnatnadassntadapictiteeiiaiigiatitest ce dame 


(This coupon places the sender under no 
obligation.) 





the coupon, tear off and mail for complete 
information. It will place you under no 
obligation. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 


456 T. C. U. Building Lincoln, Nebraska 
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The Western Theatre Supply Company, 121 
Golden Gate Avenue, San Francisco, was recent- 
ly appointed sales agents for Northern Califor- 
nia for the Acme Portable Projector. This pro- 
jector is intended for use in home, school or 
church, Full information will be sent on 
request. 


The Placement Bureau of the California 
Teachers Association has had a busy season at 
its three offices,—the central office in San Fran- 
cisco, the summer branch office in Berkeley, and 
the southern branch office in Los Angeles. A 
substantial volume of placement business has 
been transacted. 

During the N. E. A. Convention large numbers 
of superintendents and principals visited the 
bureau, and state teachers association secre- 
taries from other states took occasion to per- 
sonally familiarize themselves with the opera- 
tion of the California bureau, which has done 
notable pioneer work in this important field. 


Dr. Vernon M. Cady, who has conducted an 
interesting and valuable series of investigations 
upon “Incorrigability in Boys” recently pub- 
lished in monograph form under the auspices 
of Stanford University, has been called to the 
psychological department of Temple University, 
Philadel phia, 


A great international Conservation Conference 
is planned for the summer of 1924, under the 
auspices of the Pan-Pacific Union, and to be 
held in Honolulu. The main emphasis will be 
upon the food resources of the Pacific Basin. 
This involves, of course, not only matters of 
soil, fertilizers, quarantine control, etc., but also 
the labor supply and the conditions surrounding 
agricultural labor. Here the rural schools are 
at once involved, as immigrant laborers, how- 
ever lowly, are desirous that their children have 
proper schooling. 

Dr. L, O. Howard, distinguished Washington 
Scientist, will preside. Prominent conservation 
workers from many Pacific lands will be in 
attendance. And a particularly large and 
notable representation is expected from Califor- 
nia and the Pacific Coast. 


Many normal schools and teachers colleges 
throughout the country are devoting special 
attention to the professional improvement of 
teachers in service. The true teacher is always 
a student, studying and testing improved 
technique and better methods. The State 
Teachers College at San Francisco is announc- 
ing a series of courses, especially designed for 
teachers in service, and enabling them to qualify 
for advanced certification. These courses have 
been given over a period of several years, and 
have proven of definite practical value to the 
teachers who faithfully undertook them. 


Dr. W. W. Kemp, former professor of educa- 
tion at the University of California, later presi- 
dent of the State Teachers College at San Jose, 
has been called to the headship of the depart- 
ment of education of the University of Califor- 
nia, and has taken up his new duties there. 


Starting Them Right 


School has opened. Pupils 
are back from their vacations. 
And, as always, you must be- 
gin the term by setting them 
on the right track. Some need 
to be encouraged in good habits 
of study. A very few others 


—the too industrious—need to 
be slightly restrained. 


But they all must be re- 
minded of one thing—and that 
is to take care of their eyes. 
Study? Of course; but with- 
out eyestrain. That’s why it 
is well to suggest that they start 
right by getting Bank Stock 
School Stationery. Its neutral, 
light-absorbing tint prevents 
glare and protects the eyes. 
And while saving their eyes 
you guard yours. 


Bank Stock stands for Quality. 


KNIGHT-COUNIHAN CO. 


Successors to 
MyseE.i-Ro.tuins BANK NotTE Co. 


San Francisco 
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Many Teachers 
Are Going Into Business— 


—every year sees more of them making the change. 
There is a good reason, of course. There is no 
salary limit in Business—you can go as high as your 
ability and Training will carry you—$5000 and 
$10,000 year women in Business are no longer ex- 
ceptional—there are hundreds of them and more 
coming—women can do as well in Business as men. 
WHY NOT MAKE THE CHANGE? 


With 6 to 8 months of Business Training at Heald’s 
you will be ready to enter Business—opportunities 
everywhere—every Heald office has 3 times as many 
CALLS FOR HELP as it can supply. Visit your 
nearest Heald school or write today for “BUSI- 
NESS”—the Heald catalog. 


Heald’s Business College 


San Francisco Oakland Sacramento San Jose 


CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


(Formerly Mark Hopkins Institute) 
999 California Street San Francisco 


FALL TERM NOW IN SESSION 
Professional and Teachers Courses in the Fine and Applied Arts. 
at any time. Affiliated College of the University of California. 
Illustrated catalogue mailed on application. 
LEE F. RANDOLPH, Director 


Students may enroll 





With the completion of its new building, and The Oregon School Law has provoked profound 
with the fine leadership which Dr. Kemp brings discussion and heated controversy in many 
to his task, this department of the State Univer- places, California is watching Oregon’s new 
sity moves rapidly forward into a new epoch and bold experiment with keen interest. Re- 


of expansion and service to the state and to the cently the New York Times, editorializing, stated 
field of education. in part: 
An “initiated statute of the State of Ore- 
The California School of Arts and Crafts was gon, adopted at the last general election by 
recently notified by the Director of the Academy a substantial majority, requires that all 
Julian of Paris, France, that the school had children between the ages of eight and six- 
been placed on the list of sixteen Art Schools teen shall attend a public school during pre- 
of the United States to receive free scholarships scribed periods covering the whole school 
in painting, drawing and sculpture to be given year. Exception is only in cases of physical 
in the future. This recognition came to the disability. Parents or guardians are made 


California institution as a result of the work 
done by some of its graduates while attending 
the French academy. The last issue of the of dereliction, with further provision that 
School Arts Magazine, published in Boston, was each day’s failure to meet the requirements 
a special Art School Number. The entire issue of the law shall constitute a _ separate 
was devoted to a review of seven art schools offense. While the-law stands upon the 
and colleges of America, the California School statute book of Oregon in regular form, it 
of Arts and Crafts being one of the seven. does not come into force until January, 
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LESLIE SALT 


IS PRODUCED 
by combining the best features of solar evaporation, the most 
ancient method of producing salt, and the vacuum process, the 
most modern method of refining it. 


superior quality. 


Leslie Salt Refining Co. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


1926—two and a half years from now. The 
effect of this law will be, if upheld by the 
courts, to close every private school in the 
state. That was its purpose, openly avowed 
in public discussions preceding the election. 


Following the success of the Oregon cam- 
paign, similar campaigns are in the forma- 
tive state elsewhere. In California and 
Washington movements are already planned 
and only await the result of a judicial test 
of the Oregon law. That will come. The 
case will ultimately come before the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. Popular 
feeling in Oregon, both for and against, is 
intense and if the final judgment shall be 
to sustain the law as it stands, a revolt on 
the part of many will, it is predicted, take 
the form of abandonment of residence in 
Oregon.” 


Santa Moniea, California, voted its recent 
school bond issue, on a 21% vote, by a majority 
of 4 to 1. If it had not been school vacation 
time it probably would have carried by 7 to 1. 
No one attempted to make a case against the 
ssue, The negative vote, according to a recent 

port, simply signified the percentage of the 
population that is unwilling to be taxed for the 
support of the public schools. 

As an example of the succinct presentation of 
local school needs, used in the publicity mate- 
rial during the campaign, the following excerpt 
may be given: 

“In the past four years the school enrollment 
las increased 84% in the kindergartens, 84% 


MM 





The result is a product of 


SAN MATEO 


EUCEE UEC 








in elementary schools, and 95% in high schools. 
What is to be done with the increased school 


population if additional school rooms are not 
provided? 


“Last year the Santa Monica School Depart- 
ment had to care for 2,368 more pupils than were 
enrolled four years ago. Present facilities are 
not sufficient to provide for present enrollment. 
What is to be done with the increased number 
of pupils in the next four years if additional 
school rooms are not now provided? 

“The new Lincoln Junior High School at 
Fourteenth Street and California Avenue has a 
school site of two city blocks, or about ten 
acres. The main or central building is now 
under construction at a cost of $166,140. The 
school will not be available for use as a junior 
high school until additional buildings are pro- 
vided to care for the shops, domestic science, 
music, auditorium, cafeteria, girls’ gymnasium, 
furniture, equipment and improvement of the 
playgrounds. All these matters are provided 
for in the proposed bond issue.” 


The Bible in the Public Schools has been a 
fruitful source of controversy over many dec- 
ades and in many places. Mr. William R. Hood, 
specialist in school legislation, U. S. Bureau of 
Education, has performed a genuine service of 
large value in preparing a digest of legal status 
and current practice. (U. S. Bureau of Educa- 
tion, Bulletin 1923, No. 15, 13 pp.) School offi- 
cers will find this a useful guide. The following 
excerpts will indicate the scope and principal 
findings of the survey: 
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To provide expert in- 
struction in penman- 
ship, and to provide 
anything but good pens 
and fresh pens to youth- 
ful penmen. 


School Pen No. 556 


America’s leading and 
most popular school 
pen, suitable for all 
grades. 


ESTERBROOK PEN MFG. CO. 
Camden, N. J. 


Canadian Agents, The Brown Bros., Ltd. 
Toronto 





The material here presented has been 
brought together for publication in response 
to a very considerable demand for informa- 
tion relative to the use of the Bible in our 
public schools. This demand has been evi- 
denced in recent years by many letters ad- 
dressed to the Bureau of Education and 
designed to ascertain what laws the several 
states have on the subject and what the 
practice is with respect to Bible reading in 
the schools of the country. 

The writer makes no argument for or 
against the use of the Bible in the public 
schools nor is any attempt made to prove 
the soundness or fallacy of any argument 
or opinion quoted. To show the legal status 
of Bible reading in the schools of each 
State, however arrived at, and something of 
the practice under such law as exists, what- 
ever that practice may be, is the writer's 
objective. 


On examination of the detailed data it 
will be seen that six states require that a 
portion of the Bible be read daily in their 
schools; six other states specifically permit 
by law the reading of the Bible in the pub- 
lic schools; in nineteen states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia the law is silent on the 
subject, and under general terms of the law 
Bible reading is construed as permissible; 
in five states, whose laws otherwise con- 
tain no specific provision on the subject, the 
courts have rendered opinions favorable to 
Bible reading. In Michigan and California 
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the matter is at present somewhat in doubt. 
The Michigan Supreme Court held; in a par- 
ticular case before it, that the reading of 
Bible stories emphasizing “moral precepts” 
was not unconstitutional, if the reader made 
no comment and pupils were permitted to 
absent themselves, but the court went no 
further in some other aspects of the matter. 
A case involving Bible reading in the schools 
is at present pending in the Supreme Court 
of California. Massachusetts has both a 
statute requiring Bible reading and a favor- 
able court decision. 


There remain ten states, and in these it 
is not permissible to read the Bible at 
stated times in the public schools. Of these 
states three have Supreme Court decisions 
adverse to such reading, and in the remain- 
ing seven an opinion of the State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, Attorney Gen- 
eral, or other authoritative construction has 
barred the Bible from the schools. 


The Pan-Pacific Union was well represented 
in the World Conference on Education, and held 
an excellent series of section meetings dealing 
with Pacific problems. California teachers will 
be interested in the reports of these meetings, 
as the racial situation and geographic location 
of California make it an integral part of all 
pan-Pacific educational problems. California's 
racial groups from China, Japan, the Philip- 
pines, Hawaii, Mexico, Armenia, Argentine and 
other countries bordering on the Pacific, give 
her populace a cosmopolitan coloring. It is the 
American public school system that is to bring 
up these American-born children of many racial 
ancestries, into the full heritage and solemn 
responsibilities of American citizenship. 


The elementary pupils of Crockett, California, 
will move into the splendid new school plant 
November next. The new building, now nearing 
completion, at a cost of $240,00, is a U-shaped, 
two-story building, with concrete corridors and 
inclines. There are 24 classrooms; an audito- 
rium seating 800; a beautiful open court with 
balcony and spectators’ gallery. The court will 
be used for many outdoor affairs. The design 
of court and balconies is stated to be the first 
of its kind in California school buildings, and is 
credited to County Superintendent Hanlon. The 
building will be finely equipped and is located 
on a ten-acre tract between Valona and Crock- 
ett. Mr. George A. Johnson, District Superin- 
tendent, has a teaching corps of twenty. Six 
hundred elementary pupils will have the ad- 
vantages of the new school. Crockett is to be 
congratulated. 


At the tenth annual convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Teachers’ Agencies, at 
which forty teachers’ agencies were represented, 
E. T. Housh of Des Moines was elected presi- 
dent, and C. W. Carey of Hartford, Conn., was 
elected secretary. This Association is composed 
of fifty-six of the leading teachers’ ager.cies in 
the United States. All members are required 
to subscribe to its platform and code of ethics. 
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The Disston Educational De- 
partment is at your service for any 
information or helpin manual train- 
ing. The following books and charts, 
carefully prepared and edited, are 
used as text books in schools and 
colleges throughout this country 
and abroad. They are aids to better 
work which we will be glad to fur- 
nish free to any school or instructor 
who is not already supplied: 


Saw, Tool, and File Book 
Lumberman’s Hand Book 
The Sawin History 

The Filein History 

The Pruning Book 


How a Disston Hand Saw is 
Made 


Disston Saw Chart 
Disston File Chart 


East Texas State Normal College, Commerce, Texas 


OOD, well constructed tools are the 
training school instructor’s almost 
indispensable aids. There’s a satisfaction 
in their use which holds a boy’s interest 
and practically eliminates careless work. 
That’s why so many teachers, realizing 
that they insure the success of their own 
efforts and better work from pupils, in- 
sist on Disston Saws, Tools and Files in 
the workshop. 


Henry Disston & Sons, Inc. 
Philadelphia, U.S. A. 


DISSTO 


SAWS TOOLS FILES 
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The “Man or Woman 
Behind the Pencil” 





“PHE, introduction to “Some Industrial Art Schools of Europe and Their 
Lessons for the United States” (Bulletin, 1922; No. 48), recently 
issued by the Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C., contains this strik- 
ing statement: 


6 ‘ee is the foundation of all manufacture. Whether it 
_is the making of a tiny screw or a public building, a letterhead, 


or a piece of brocade, the ‘‘man behind the encil” is as important in the 
industrial struggle as the “man behind the gun” in the military war. An 


industrial country, such as the United States, therefore requires a great 
many skilled designers and craftsmen.” 


"THE California School of Arts and Crafts is an incorporated College 
of the Arts and Crafts. It specializes in training the ‘“‘man or woman 
behind the pencil” along three distinctive lines: 

1. For the Industrial Arts Professions as Designers, Illustrators, Poster 
and Commercial Artists, Interior Decorators, Draughtmen, and Craft 
Workers in the Metals, Wood, Textiles and Pottery. 

2. For the Fine Arts Professions as Portrait, Landscape and Mural 
Painters. 

3. For Teaching the Arts and Crafts and the Household Arts in the Ele- 
mentary, High and Normal Schools and Teachers’ Colleges. 
















































































ARE you interested? If so, write for Application Blank and 52-page 
Illustrated Catalog. A special folder on “How to Secure Advanced 
Standing”’ will be sent on application. 




















Day, Evening and Saturday Classes 


Spring, —— and Fall ‘Terms 
. MEYER, Director 


Caran Sovm-Ans-Cora 











Incorporated 
2119 ALLSTON WAY BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
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